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INVITATION. 


\/isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details | 
of besiness and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


blige St. Louis Exposition photographs well, 
as camera experts say of a subject’ that 
vields good results. From almost any point in 
the grounds one could take a picture that would 
show beauty of form or charm of environment, 
and the cover-page illustrations typify a large 
collection uniformly attractive that choice 
was difficult. The ‘‘ swinging colonnade,’ 
Palace of Varied Industries, is the subject of one 
picture. The other shows a group of statuary 
on the Plaza of Cascades, taken from the point 
of view of one who looks across the lagoon 
toward the Palace of Electricity on the left and 


so 


the Palace of Varied Industries at the right. 
These pictures prompt the suggestion that 


although the exposition is now about half over, 
there is still plenty of time to plan for it, and a | 
statement in the Boston Transcript implies 
that patriots should be planning. ‘‘In propor- 
tion to her size and we are told, 
‘*Cuba is taking a deeper interest in the exposi- 
tion than is this country. If Americans would | 
support their own great enterprise to the same 
relative extent that the Cubans are doing, the} 
question of its success, even from a financial 
point of view, would no longer be doubtful.” | 
It is proper to add that September will be a | 
month toe visit St. Louis, and in the 
cooler weather that comes with October all | 
roads should lead thither. | 


} 
“ P’ 
through his camp-fire. Possibly the clerks in | 
a drug-store at Florence, Massachusetts, used | 
the same form of words when, without any 
apparent reason, a young deer leaped through | 
the back window of the shop. But the man | 
who had the glass to pay for probably resorted | 
to less temperate language; for after a hurried | 
inspection of his surroundings, the deer—not 
satisfied with the smash he had already made 
—kicked ove: the stove and went through the 
front window to freedom. 


resources,”’ 


good 


ayful critter!’’ was Natty Bumpo’s mild | 
comment when the baby moose charged | 


aye players with ‘‘glass arms’’ are distress- 
ingly common, but a player with a wooden 
leg is rather a rarity. Such an one is a young 
man of twenty-three, who catches for one of 
the strongest amateur nines in Connecticut, who 
can pitch a good game, too, if occasion demands, 
and who is a heavy batter and a very good 
base-runner. On a recent holiday he caught 
for his club in the morning, making a run and 
a hit, twelve putonts and four assists; and in 
the afternoon pitched a winning game in which 
he held his opponents down to five hits, and 
made a hit, one putout and six assists. But 
this player has one peculiar advantage—besides 
the fine courage that inspires him to be an 
athlete: when sliding to bases he goes wooden 
leg first, and if he chances to get spiked, it does 
no harm. . 


pa 


he first trackless trolley-line east of New 

York State is about to be put in operation 
at Hull, Massachusetts, over a route two and a 
quarter miles long. The cars take the power 
from overhead wires, but a spring device 
attached to the trolley-pole platforms gives a 
range of fifteen feet on each side, so that, if the 
motorman wills, he can go to the edge of the 
sidewalk in wet weather, and enable a passenger 
to step aboard dry-shod. There will be no 
noise from these cars except a slight whirring 
of the trolley-wheels, and the vehicles being 
like automobiles, rubber-tired, with wide tires 
at that, it is asserted that the more they run 
over a road, the better road it will be. Such a 
system has obvious limitations, but in small 
towns at the westward it does seem to work 


pretty well. 
A= delegation to a national convention 
wenerally elects a treasurer, to whom the 
fixed charges of the trip are paid in advance by 
each delegate, and who saves the delegate the 
bother of paying such bills one by one. The 
assessment is planned to cover everything, and | 
no contributor expects to get any money back. 
Yet just this surprising thing happened to | 
Connecticut delegates to the convention at 
The treasurer’s ‘ ‘first call’? was for 





the 
Chicago. 


}men began in 1646, 


| Eliot’s Indian New 


| other name, however, 
| @ prize. 


F 


one hundred and twenty-five dollars for trans- 
portation and hotel charges—this being the 
smallest preliminary assessment ever made in 
Connecticut on such an occasion ; but after the 
trip was over, and while the delegates were 
telling every one how comfortable they had 
been, each man received a rebate of about 
thirty-six dollars. Here’s genius! Every man | 


who has had experience of convention journeys | 


| will recognize it, and the persons directly | 


concerned will be guilty ef gross ingratitude it | 
| they fail to put forward a Connecticut candidate | 
for secretary of the treasury. 

ohn Eliot, 


oo) 


” 


J **Apostle to the Indians,’’ was 
born August 5, 1604, and the anniversary 
would probably have been recognized on the | 
cover of this number but for the deterrent fact | 
that there is no authentic portrait of him. 
Boston preserves his name in Eliot Square, 
where stands his ‘‘ First Church in Roxbury,’’ 
and in two streets, two places and one terrace. 
Yet it is likely that the average vstion wher 


citizen would have to dodge the question where 
he was buried. The ancient high-walled burial- | 
ground at the intersection of Washington and | 
Eustis streets is the place. Eliot’s body was | 
the first that was deposited in the “ parish | 
tomb,’’ which contains also the remains of five | 
successors of his in the pastorate of the First | 
Parish. 

Eliot as pastor 
ministrations between the First Chureh and the 
Indians, giving the Indians Scriptural measure 
and trusting the Roxbury folks largely to his 
colleague. That circumstance, no grievance at 
this lapse of time, of course decided the direction 
his fame should take. ‘The mission to the red 
In 1661—two years before 


seems to have divided z 
} 
| 
| 
: 2 , : 
his complete Bible was issued—Samuel Green | 


and Marmaduke Johnson printed at Cambridge | & 


Testament, this being the 
first printing of this part of the Bible in America | 
in any language. The book is a small quarto. 

The Indian title, or parts of it, will test the 
reader’s gift for pronouncing strange words: 

‘*Wusku Wuttestamentum Nul-Lordumun Jesus | 
Christ. Nuppoquohwffuaeneumum.’’ By any 
this volume would be held 

In July a New York bookseller offered 

a copy at the moderate price, all things con- | 
sidered, of twelve hundred dollars. 


& 


* 


‘*MOTHER’S”’ RETORT. 


armer Avery was ready to start for town. 
The neat wooden butter-boxes, carefully | 
wrapped in many layers of newspaper, were 
stowed in the bottom of the bugg The eggs | 
were packed in a bucket of oats and carefully 


anchored, 
As he g zathered up the lines, ‘‘mother’’ came 
to the door. ‘‘Fat her,’”’ she called, wish 


you’d get me two dozen agate buttons like those 
you got before, and some white darnin’ cotton 
and two skeins of red yarn to match this.’ 

She ran down the ‘steps as she talked, ap- | 
| proached the carriage, and held up the sample | 
lof red yarn. ‘‘Now you’ll be sure an’ get them 
—buttons, darnin’ cotton, yarn.’’ 

An ugly streak had smutched the old man’s 
spirit that morning g, and he said shortly, ‘‘No, 
I ain ’t goin’ to do no tradin’.’’ 

“Well, I’d like to know why you ain’t!’’ 
exclaimed mother, in a grieved tone. 

** Because,’ said the old man, ‘‘it’s git, git, 
git the hull endurin’ time, an’ I’m sick of it. 
Gidap!’’ 

He shook the lines on Dapple’s back and 
drove out of the yard. Mother stared after him 
in blank amazement. 

At sunset ‘‘father’’ returned. Eggs had come 
up and butter was selling high. He had had 
a fine time ‘ ‘to the village,’’ and in good spirits 
he put up the horse and went into the house. 

Mother sat knitting calmly by the window, 
and received without comment the stock of 
village news as her liege lord dealt it out to her. | 

‘Towel in hand, father turned from the sink. 
His eyes fell on the dining-table. It was closely 
veiled in screen netting, and bore no signs of 
the evening meal. 

9 mother !’’ he exclaimed. ‘*Where’s 
— 

other rocked violently. ‘*There ain’t any 
sup 
Why not? I’m powerful hungry! What’s 
the matter, mother? Sick 

wie See she replied. This was the supreme 
moment of her life. ‘‘ But it’s git, git, git the 
hull time, an’ I’m sick of it.’’ 

Then she jumped up with a suspicion of a 
sniffle. 

Farmer Avery turned red. ‘‘Marthy,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I’m sorry I was so testy. We’re too old 
coots to be squabblin’ like a couple o’ school- 

gals. Let me off this time, and I’ll never rip 
ae that way agin, and I’ll hitch up, and drive 
back and get your stuff after supper. 

**Oh, it’s all right, Silas,’’ murmured mother, 
weakly. ‘‘I suppose I hadn’t ought to ’a’ been 
so testy, either.’’ 


KEEPING DRY. 

ye in Bermuda, where life is easy, says 

the New York Evening Mail, it is a poor 
excuse that will not account for a day’s idleness. 
A New Yorker who was having some under- 
water work done by a diver on the foundations 
for an island house had been much annoyed 
by the slowness with which it progressed. 

At last, when his patience was exhausted, 
he saw the diver in a shop in Hamilton on a 
showery day. 

‘*Here, diver,’’ he exclaimed, 
not at work ?”’ Z 

‘Beggin’ your pardon, sir,’’ was the rephy, 
‘“‘but I had to stop, sir, on account of ” 
rain.’’ 


““why are you 





| Burdett College, 


| to September roth. 


| Cakes. 








EDUCATIONAL 


| SCHOOLS @ COLLEGES 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University in New England. Address, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 












DEPARTMENT, 












‘ Institute and Train- | 


| BOSTON 
123 Tremont St., Boston. | 


ing School. STAMMERER 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N. Hi. | 


Both sexes. Thorough. Four courses. Prepares for 
College or Scientitie and Medical Schools. Endowed. | 
Modern equipment. New building. $200 in prizes for | 
194-5. $180 per year. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. } 


you NG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS i 


COLLEGE to lea 
Shorthand, Wit Awe hy 
eeping anc eleg- 
raphy in preparation 
for goo rositions é CO Ucliipatey 


which may be secured 
by them. For particulars address Carnell A 4 Albany, N.Y. 


MY SITUATION 


With E. TEEL & COMPANY was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Short- 
hand.—CARLTON D. RANDALL, Duxbury. Write to 
18 Boylston Street, Boston, for Journal. 

















Columbia, ‘The Un-| 


colored Catsup,” is a 


OO connniercial 


School 





(64 Years in Boston—J30 Years corner 
Washington and Beach Streets.) 


REMOVED 


To Walker Bidg., 120 Boylston St., Boston. 


HIGHEST GRADE of instruction in Book- 
keeping, Shorthand and all business studies; both 
sexes; positions for pupils; particularly well- 
lighted, accessible and convenient rooms; tuition 
$15 per month. This school has age cperience, 
reliability, high standing and effe ‘etiveness to 
recommend it. For Prospectus address or call upon 


Cc. E. COMER, Principal. 











pure Zomato product in 
color and flavor. Our 
new process retains the 
original color and the 
delicious flavor of the 
perfectly ripe tomato. 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 











DENTACURA| 


TOOTH-PAS STE J 








CLEANS THE TEETH 
perfectly; neutralizes 
acid secretions, and by 
its germicidal action pre- 
serves the teeth. In col- 
lapsible tubes. 25 cents 
at all druggists; com- 





DENTACURA CO, 





$50.00 California and Return. 
Personally Conducted 


Special train from Chicago to San Fran- 
|cisco without change, via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North-Western Line, 
leaves Chicago August 18th and August 
25th. Itinerary includes stop-overs at 
Denver, Colorado Springs and Salt Lake 
City. Low rates, choice of routes return- 
ing. Tickets on sale daily August 15th 
Two fast trains daily 
over the only double track railway be- 
tween Chicago and the Missouri River, 
and via the most direct route across 
the American continent. The Overland 
Limited, solid through train every day 
in the year. Less than three days en 
route. Low rates from all points. Write 
for itineraries of special trains and full 
information to J. E. Britrain, G. A. 
Pass’r Dept., 300 Washington Street, 
| Boston, Mass. 





Used by the ROYAL FAMILIES and 
SMART HOTELS throughout Europe. 


EREBOS 
TaBLE SALT 


NOURISHES. 


Plain salt refined and purified to | 
dainty perfection with wheat phos- 
phates — to replace the vital 
salts lost in cooking food. 













Never 


Send for sample, enough for thefamily, naming your grocer. 
“ CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 








Not Only 
Seem Easy 


But being seamless 
are easy—no welts to 
tire the wearer or 
irritate the 
tenderest 
feet. 


Whale Brand 
SOCKS 


Don’t fade or stain. Made in black, 
russet and all popular colors. 
Durable, stylish. 20c. pair, 2 pairs 
85c. Sold by dealers. If your 
dealer does not have them, insist 
on Whale Brand Socks—he will 
be glad to get them for you. 


Manufactured by 


CORNELL STOCKING CORPORATION, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
































Look for 
the Whale on every pair. 














mended by 3000 dentists. 
, 
Newark, N. J. | 











THE 
Announcement of 


The Youth’s 
Companion 
Photographic 
Competition 
for 1904 


containing full information 
regarding Awards and Con- 
ditions, is now ready. 
The Competition is open 
to all Amateur Photogra- 
phers, whether subscribers 
to The Companion or not. 
This year the ‘Classes’ 
for Men, Women and Young 
People will be abolished. 
All will compete for the 
same set of Awards. 


The Grand Award 
$100.00. 
Six Graded Awards. 


First $70.00. Fourth $40.00. 
Second $60.00. Fifth $30.00. 
Third $50.00. Sixth $20.00. 


Three Special Awards 
$20.00 each. 


The Announcement will be 
sent on receipt of name 
and address by 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 


The Youth’s Companion, 

















Boston, Massachusetts. | 
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three towns are said to 

have celebrated Old 
Home Week in August, 1903, 
and the published programs of 
their addresses of welcome, ora- 
tions, poems and odes make 
interesting reading. But I do 
not believe that there was any- 


fT) hundred and eighty- 














BY 


A Seles anes OCS 
C. A. STEPHENS 











school here together then. Nat 
came to the schoolhouse early 
one Monday morning with that 
flag, and had it hung when the 
rest of us got there. He had 
been up on the roof and driven 
a spike into the ridge-pole to 
support one end of the horizontal 
line, and he carried the other 

















where a grander bonfire than 
the one we had at Waynor, on 
Wilkins High-top. There may 
have been more eloquent orators, 
more rhythmic poets, and per- 
haps finer dinners and _ better 
brass bands—for we are not say- 
ing much about our brass band 
or our poet. But our bonfire was 
our strong point, and we are 
ready to match it against any- 
thing else that blazed last year. 

We had a rick of old pine 
stumps, roots, logs and small 
wood as large as a two-story 
house, five tar-barrels, twenty 
pounds of ‘‘red fire,’’ four dozen 
bomb rockets, and the venerable 
brass cannon that has been in 
town sixty-five years—and not 
burst yet! 

Eighteen of us worked two 
days with axes, teams and a 
stump-machine to get that rick 
of combustibles together; and 
we kept it burning all night 
long, with salvos at intervals of 
an hour. And the purport and 
significance of it was to light 
all wanderers home to Waynor, 
however far any of them had 
strayed away. 

Our Home Week committee 
started with enthusiasm, re- 
solved to bring back every son 
and daughter of the old place. 

Our ‘‘long call’? was heard. 
We had no idea there were so 
many who claimed Waynor as 
their birthplace. Generally 
speaking, things are rather quiet 
with us. On any ordinary Au- 
gust day or evening one can 
almost hear corn grow in Way- 
nor. For our people are nearly 
all farmers, and most of the 
wide-awake boys have been in 
the habit of leaving us, for the 
city or the West, ever since 1850. 

The youngsters wanted more 
room and a wider field for 
money-making. They went 
everywhere—to Kansas, to 
Minnesota, to California, and even to Mexico 
and South America. We had little idea how 
many the old town had lost in that way till 
Home Week opened. Then the town filled up, 


and we realized why we had been so lonesome. | 


They came from nearly every state of the 
Union. Automobiles began to whiz up and 
down, and handsome spans appeared as if by 
magic. 
had prospered. The old town house was full 
of fine-looking people, who all claimed to be 
Waynorites and took pride in it. To most of 
us old residents they looked like strangers till 
we heard their names, and then—why, sure 
enough, it was old Ike Flint’s boy, or Uncle 
Jerry Stevens’s ‘‘Billy,’’ who had gone off to 
Oregon forty years ago, and grown rich out 
there. 

I am sure that the reader will cheerfully 
take the public exercises at the town house for 
granted: the address of welcome, the speeches 
in reply, the oration, the poem, the hymn, 
“‘Old Waynor,”’ and all the rest of the ‘‘heavy 
business’’ of the opening day. We had it, of 
course, but there is no need of dwelling on it 
here. 

The more interesting part came in the evening. 
For although many had then dispersed to the | 
homes of friends and relatives, a hundred or 
more remained at Waynor Center — formerly 
Dennett’s Corners—to talk over old times 
together, tell stories and watch the bonfire, 
now flaming high and bright. 

The long piazza at Dennett’s faced Wilkins 


High-top, and here, after dinner, sat the old | 


boys of the town—John Palmer and ‘‘Wash” | 
Baker from Ogden, who had not been in Waynor 
for twenty years; Morris Washburn from 
Galveston, still longer away; Judge Henry 
Swett from St. Paul, Hon. 


his sister Statira from Providence, Frank Long 
from Portland, Oregon, and his brother Charley 
from Seattle; Will Larrabee, railway conductor 
on the Great Northern, Orrington 
‘anchman from Oklahoma, and Schoolmaster 


Evidently the young men who left us | 





Maxwell Cole from | 


Lincoln, Nebraska, Prof. Marcellus Brooks and 


Gurney, | 





l. NATHANIEL MORRILL’S 


DRAWN BY 6. J. ROSENMEYER. 


BONFIRE FOR BUCHANAN. 





HERE, AFTER DINNER SAT THE OLD BOYS OF THE TOWN. 


| Hubbard, eighty-five years old, who had taught | 


ten winters at the Center long before the Civil 
War—these and many more, with their wives 
and numbers of young people. 

‘*What does that bonfire remind you of, | 
| Wash?’’ Palmer called out from the far end 
| of the piazza. 
| ‘* Presidential election! ’’ 
reply. 

**Thought it would,” said Palmer. ‘‘Seems 
to me I can almost hear them up there shouting, 
‘Hurrah for Frémont! We’ll give’em Jessie!’ 


was the instant | 


fire yesterday you didn’t happen to notice any 
white spots up there on the ledges, did you ?’’ 

In truth we had. 

‘*Well, those were where we had our presi- 
dential bonfires away back in 1856 and ’60 and 
’64 and ’68; and they do say that our fathers 
before us had one there when Andrew Jackson 
was eleeted. 
| election is the one I remember best. ’’ 

‘* Yes, that was the greatest of all presidential 
| elections for me,’’ said Baker. ‘‘I was fourteen 
| then. I never expect 

| polities again. 
| Frémont and Dayton were not elected, this | 
|country wouldn’t be worth living in another 
day. Remember that campaign, Judge Swett ?’’ 

“‘T should think Ido! But I wasa Buchanan 
man, you know, or at least my father was. 
It was ‘Buck and Breck’ with us.’’ 

Then silence fell, the silence of many busy 
memories, until Palmer remarked that he would 





give a great deal if only Nathaniel Morrill could | 


be with them there. 
| So would I!’? exclaimed several voices at 


|once, and a sigh stirred the hearts of the old 


boys. 

‘*Tf political disappointment could kill, Nat 
Morrill would have died that fall,’? Charley | 
Long remarked, at last. 


Professor Brooks said, reminiscently. 


young fellow acted from principle, he did. 


When you old residents were laying your bon- 


But the Frémont and Buchanan | 


to be so excited over | 
It seemed to me then that if | 


| honest in his way of thinking, and that made 


‘*That was the first time that Nat voted,’’ | 
‘*He|* ‘‘Nat bought a flag, too, with 
was twenty-one that October, and if ever a/| 





Uncle William Morrill, his father, was an old- 
time Democrat. But after Hannibal Hamlin 
came out a Republican, Nat did the same. 


| Uncle William was savage against it. He 
called Nat a turncoat; and they say the old 


a 


gentleman even tried to thrash him! 
te | was so all over the state,’’ Palmer re- 
marked. ‘‘That was the time when the youth- 
ful conscience of the nation broke away from 
| old parties. 

‘*The word Republican had not come to be 
| used much then. Nathaniel called himself a 
Free-soiler at first. Political feeling ran terri- 
bly high that fall in this state. Old neighbors 
came to blows over it. A new national party 
was being born. Nat did not dare to say much 
at home; but outside, in the school district here 
|at the Corners and throughout the town and 
| county, he worked like a missionary, both before 
| and after Frémont and Dayton were nominated. 
Didn’t the Buchanan men hate him!’’ 

** Well, didn’t we, though!’ said Judge 
| Swett. ‘‘His father and my father talked it 
over and had it planned to have Nat shut up 
for a lunatic. I believe Uncle William Morrill 
really thought that Nat was crazy.’’ 

‘*A good many thought so,’’ said Palmer. 
**Nat had a little money, and there was a ‘ Life 
of Frémont’ just published, describing all his 
expeditions across the continent to California. 


It was these expeditions, you know, that gained 
him the name of the ‘ Pathfinder.’ 


Well, Nat 
| bought thirty of those ‘ Lives’ at a dollar apiece, 
and gave them away to be read in families 
where he thought they would do good. And 
|he bought a lot of torches on his birthday, 
| for evening processions. Uncle William was 
furious over that. He tried to break up the 


| sale of them to Nat, but was a little too late; 


It was a matter of 
Each 


Nat was just twenty-one. 


conscience on both sides. was quite 
it all the harder for them both. 

‘Frémont and 
Dayton’ on the lower border, and tried to hang 


it at the schoolhouse. We were all going to 


| Morrill, 





end of the line to that old 
butternut-tree that used to stand 
by the board fence, about forty 
feet from the schoolhouse door. 
When we got there that Frémont 
flag was waving over our heads. 
Didn’t that raise a breeze in 
Waynor! You remember that, 
don’t you, Master Hubbard ?”’ 

“As if it were yesterday,”’ 
replied the old man, eagerly. 

‘I had to make Nathaniel take 
it down! I sympathized with 
him and his flag, but that was 
no place for it. We could not 
have the public schoolhouse 
made partizan. It might hang 
there and welcome, I told him, 
if he would cut off the ‘ Frémont 
and Dayton’ at the bottom of 
it.”” 

‘What did he say to that ?’’ 

‘*He took it a little hard at 
first. But when I asked him 
how he would like to go in and 
out of the schoolhouse under 
a Buchanan and Breckinridge 
flag, he saw the point at once, 
and took it down that forenoon. 
Nathaniel was always a fair boy 
and as square as a brick; but in 
the heat of that campaign he 
had lost his head a little.’’ 

‘*Nat had a lot of trouble with 
that flag,’’ Palmer continued. 
‘*He hung it up at home, and 
Uncle William ordered it down 
inside of ten minutes. Nathan 
Palmer had a store here at the 
Corners then. He was a Free- 
soiler, and Nat made an arrange- 
ment with him to hang the flag 
across the street here, from the 
gable of the store to an elm-tree 
on the other side. It hung there 
for two weeks, and then some 
fellow tore it down in the night. 

**After October there was a 
rally nearly every night in Way- 
nor, by one party or the other, 
and as election day drew on, 
the political caldron seethed tre- 
mendously. Both sides seemed 
about equally confident. The Buchanan men 
were burning with resentment toward the many 
deserters from their ranks, and the Free-soilers 
were fired with enthusiasm for what they 
deemed a great moral revolution to insure equal 
rights for all. Fisticuffs were reported here and 
there, and you had only to step out-of-doors on 
almost any evening to hear hurrahing some- 
where and catch the gleam of torches. 

**At school we had a good many hot discus- 
sions; but Master Hubbard kept us in order, 
for the most part. 

**Then one day, I think it was the first day 
of November, Nat Morrill put forth a challenge 
to all the Buchanan men in town to go up to 
Wilkins High-top with the Frémont men and 
build the biggest bonfire rick ever known, to 
celebrate the presidential victory. Not a union 
bonfire, by any means, but achallenge! Which- 
ever party won was to burn the rick in token 
of victory. It was a ‘dare,’ and intended as a 
test of confidence on the part of the opposition. 
‘You don’t dare go up there with us and do 
half the work on a rick!’ Nat said to them. 

‘*Truth to say, the Buchanan men hung back 
a little at first, for if they were defeated it 
would be gall and bitterness to see the rick 
which they had worked to collect, burn for that 
‘gray mustang,’ Frémont. 

“The gray mustang’s too much disguised, du-da, 
du-da, 

Torun where folks are civilized, du-<dla, du-da- 
day! 

**That was part of a campaign song that fall. 

‘But a day or two later Uncle William 
Nat’s father, who of late had received 
an encouraging letter from a brother Democrat 
out in Pennsylvania, accepted the challenge, 
as much out of spite as anything, I surmise. 
Uncle William got together thirty-eight Whigs 
and Democrats, and Nat had to do some lively 
work to collect as many Free-soilers who 
wanted to put in a hard day’s work on the 
High-top. But he got them, and the seventy- 
six of us went up there and fell to work, building 
a rick, collecting dry stumps, logs and brush. 











We felled as much as two acres of spruce growth 
back of the hill. Axes rang merrily. We 
dragged all the mass of combustibles up the hill 
and laid a pile thirty feet high and forty feet 
in diameter, with a draft hole at the center. 

‘‘In all my life I never heard so much chaff | 
or so much jeering and taunting passed back | 
and forth. And it was far from being good- 
natured chaff. There was a great deal of hard 
twitting on facts in dead earnest. The two 
sides kept a little apart and by themselves. 
But when either side dragged a large log or 
stump up to the rick some one would yell, 
‘That will burn good for Buchanan!’ or, ‘That 
will dazzle your eyes for Frémont!’ 

‘Then there would be a chorus of rough 
repartee, with not a few hard words. There 
was a knock-down during the afternoon; two 
old fellows came to blows, and if it had not 
been for Master Hubbard, who was there on 
the Frémont side, I imagine there would have 
been a free fight. The Frémonters were nearly 
all young men, and Master Hubbard succeeded 
in keeping them decently civil. 

‘*Well, we built the rick, and at sunset we 
all stood round and cheered it. Master Hubbard 
made a little speech, and pledged both sides to 
fair play. The rick was to stand there till 
after election, and then be burned for which- 
ever candidate was lawfully elected. There 
was not much harmony, but a kind of agree- 
ment to that effect was made. 

‘*Election day came, and the result is now a 


matter of history. We did not succeed in giving 
them ‘Jessie.’ The ‘Pathfinder’ did not find 


the path to the White House. The ‘gray 
mustang’ did not prove a match for the ‘old 
white hoss’ on the presidential track. 

‘*Election tidings did not then travel as fast 
and accurately as at present. In New England 
the news at first was to the effect that Frémont 
had won. We did not sleep much that week. 
Nat spent Tuesday night and Wednesday at 
the telegraph office in the railway-station, five 
thiles from Waynor; and Wednesday afternoon, 
just at night, the telegrams were all so favorable 
to Frémont that Nat had no doubt whatever 
that the Free-soilers—as we still called the 
Republicans half the time—were victorious. 
Home he came, running his horse, hurrahing 
all the way. Frank and Charley Long were 
with him. We heard them coming while still 
a mile below the Corners.’’ 

‘*No doubt that’s so,’’ Frank Long remarked. 
‘*We yelled ourselves so hoarse that we could 
hardly croak. It had begun to rain, too. Nat 
didn’t stop to unharness, but got matches from 
the kitchen, ran for the High-top, and touched 
off the bonfire. Uncle William rushed out, 
took a look at the sweaty horse, and shook his 
fist after Nat.’’ 

**It did not make much of a blaze,’’? Palmer 
resumed, ‘‘for, as Frank says, it had set in 
rainy. The fog shut down on the High-top. 
Not half of us knew that the rick was burning, 
and all any one saw was a red blur in the mist. 
The next day Pennsylvania and Indiana were 
heard from, and then the Buchanan men began 
to hurrah—and they kept on hurrahing! Unele 
William fairly raised the roof at the Morrill 
homestead. 

‘*Nat left the house. He came round to see 
the rest of us, pale as a ghost. He seemed 
stupefied. ‘It can’t be! It can’t be!’ he kept 
saying. ‘It can’t be!’ 

‘*But it was. 

“Then began a pretty rumpus about the 
bonfire! Nat was in an awful fix. He knew 
not what to do or say. Unele William and all 
the rest of them ‘rubbed it in’ to Nat pretty 


hard. ‘Where’s our bonfire?’ they demanded. 
‘Where’s our bonfire? What kind of man are 
you?’ 


“The rest of us Frémonters tried to brazen 
it out. We put Nat up to give the Buchanan 
men the laugh and bid them help themselves if 
they could. But Nat was nearly sick. He 
left home and stayed at Nathan Palmer’s at 
night. Uncle William was giving him ‘Hail 
Columbia’ every minute. 

‘*Some time before, Nat had engaged to teach 
a small school in a rustic district called Pisgah, 
in an adjoining town. He went there the fol- 
lowing Monday, and we saw nothing more of 
him for two weeks. Matters quieted down a 
little. During the fortnight he had time to 
think the affair over, with the benefit of a 
change of scene, and made up his mind what 
to do. He said nothing to any one, but on the 
second Saturday, which was school holiday, 
he came over to Waynor with ten men, whom 
he had hired to work with him. They went 
up to the High-top and set to work building a 
new rick. 

“It was noised around among us what was 
going on, and in the afternoon we rallied and 
went up to help Nat out. And if you will 
believe it, along about two o’clock nine or ten 
of the Buchananites made their appearance 
with their axes, all laughing, and took hold 
with us,—Judge Swett here was one of them, 
—and I never saw a better-natured crew working 
together. We put up a rick well-nigh or quite 
as good as the first one; and that evening, before 
he went back to Pisgah, Nat called at the 
homes of the Buchanan men and said: 

“**Your bonfire is all ready for you, gentle- 
men; sorry for the delay. I hope it will burn 
well,’ ’’ 


**That was Nat Morrill all over!’’ Baker 
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exclaimed. ‘‘There was good stuff in Nat. 
Let’s see, he went to Colorado, didn’t he?’’ 
**Yes,’’ replied Palmer. ‘‘Nat was a 





Representative to Congress from Colorado for 


four years, and he was the leading candidate 
for Governor when he died.’’ 


SUSTAINING A. STOLEN 
a REPUTATION fire 





to a realizing sense that her daughter | little change would do her g 


iSeries Mrs. Margrave awoke one day | take her out of school for a month. I think a 


Rhea had become a problem; perhaps 


‘“‘A great big change is what she needs,’’ 


not an unsolvable one, but still one that pre-|said Aunt Julia, drawing a letter from the 
sented difficulties to a mother unaccustomed to large leather bag that always dangled from her 


problems. Rhea was sufficiently energetic along 
certain lines, but her triumphs were usually 
the result of accident rather than the fitting 
reward of labor faithfully performed. 

Her older sister, Anne, conscientiously brushed 


she’s going to get it. 


| wide belt,— Aunt Julia’s belongings were 


invariably substantial and of heroic size,—‘ ‘and 
She’s going to Bermuda 
with me to-morrow night.’’ 

‘* Bermuda!’’ gasped Mrs. Margrave and 


her smooth, taffy-colored hair for twenty min- | Rhea. 


utes by the clock each night and morning, 
yet no one thought of bestowing commendations 
upon the well-kept head. Rhea, on the other 
hand, gave her dark, shaggy 
locks what matter-of-fact Aunt 
Julia called ‘‘a lick and a 
promise’’ at rising-time, and 
daily reaped a harvest of com- 
pliments from admiring class- 
mates. 

There was no harm in this, 
perhaps, but there was another 
phase to the situation. Not 
content with what credit right- 
fully accrued to her, Rhea was 
gradually appropriating all that 
belonged to Anne. 

Painstaking Anne studied the 
lessons, Rhea recited them. 
Somebody had to, Rhea said 
truthfully; and diffident Anne 
was aftlicted with a faltering 
tongue. Industrious Anne pa- 
tiently embroidered elaborate 
doilies and centerpieces for Rhea 
to give away with a flourish at 
Christmas time. 

To be sure, the cards attached 
always read, in Rhea’s big, 
vertical hand, ‘‘With love from 
Anneand Rhea’’ ; but somehow 
the notes of thanks were always 
addressed to Rhea, whose im- 
patient fingers were absolutely 
guiltless of embroidery. 

It was Rhea, too, whom the 
girls invited to make a cake 
for the ‘‘junior party.”’ It was 
Anne who rose at five to make 
the cake. Nevertheless, Rhea 
from that time forth proudly bore the reputa- 
tion for making the best nut-cake that the 
class had ever eaten. It was so with every- 
thing else. 

Seventeen-year-old Anne did the work, and 
Rhea, a year younger, reaped the reward. 

No one but wise Aunt Julia, who lived next 
door, noticed the wistful look that sometimes 
crept into Anne’s patient gray eyes when some 
visitor praised Rhea’s supposed achievements. 

Mrs. Margrave, incited by Aunt Julia, would 
frequently remonstrate with her younger daugh- 
ter, who, however, promptly shed all remon- 
strances just as the gaily plumaged mandarin 
ducks at Bronx Park shed water. 

“But, Rhea,’ Mrs. Margrave would say, 
“do you think it’s quite fair or quite honest to 
take all the credit when it really belongs to 
Anne? There was that burnt-wood placque 
that Anne made for Mrs. Adams. I think that 
you might have mentioned, when she thanked 
you for it, that Anne made it. And those hem- 
stitched ruffles that Anne —’’ 


‘*Oh, Anne doesn’t mind,’’ Rhea would 


respond, lightly. ‘‘ I’m tired of explaining 
that Anne is the clever one. Nobody ever 
believes it, anyway. When people thank Anne, 


she turns pink and looks silly and wishes 
that the floor would open to let her through. 
It’s much more comfortable all round for me 
to do the accepting—I do it so much more 
gracefully.’’ 

If the rest of the world failed, seemingly, to 
appreciate Anne, Aunt Julia, at least, did not. 
Easy-going Mrs. Margrave had wondered mildly 
for two years how to adjust matters so that 
Anne’s excellent qualities should win the 
recognition they deserved. When opportunity 
offered, vigorous Aunt Julia settled the matter 
in two minutes. 

This forceful woman arrived at the Mar- 
graves’ one morning just as Rhea, flushed 
with vicarious triumph, was graciously receiv- 
ing over the telephone congratulations for the 
salad Anne had laboriously made for the school- 
board luncheon. Anne, shy and silent as 
usual, appeared limp and dejected. Rhea was 
saying, glibly: 

“‘So glad you liked it! Oh, not at all hard 
to make. Yes, walnuts chopped very fine. 
Oh, mayonnaise—Anne, it was mayonnaise, 
wasn’t it? Yes, mayonnaise dressing. Oh, 
thunk you! It’s very good of you to say so. 
Thank you!’’ 

“* Anne doesn’t seem at all well this morning,’”’ 
said Mrs. Margrave, greeting Aunt Julia. 
“*T’ve been wondering lately if I hadn’t better 
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SHE ASKED HER COUSIN ROB... 





‘*Bermuda !’’ echoed Anne. 
‘*Yes, Bermuda. This letter’s from your 
Uncle William’s partner. William’s been ordered 
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to Bermuda to look after things for the firm for 
the next three months, and I’m going with 
him. So is Anne.’’ 

“‘Oh,’’ began Rhea, eagerly, ‘‘ Anne wouldn’t 
care half —’’ 

“T said Anne!’’ snapped Aunt Julia, who 
was as brusque as she was warm-hearted. 
‘‘When I want to take you to Bermuda, I’ll 
say so. There, never mind, I didn’t mean to 
be so short. I guess I’m edgewise this morning 
with so much to do. Have Anne ready, Mary, 
for the six-o’clock train to-morrow night. 
Expenses? Bless you! This is my. treat.’’ 

After two exceedingly busy days the Mar- 
graves settled down to life without Anne. 
Troubles began almost immediately for Rhea, 
who found herself face to face with the problem 
of living up to a reputation that did not belong 
to her, but that had, nevertheless, become dear. 
It was not dishonesty, but pride, the kind of 
pride that is said to go before destruction, that 
moved Rhea to conceal the fact that she could 
not do the things that all the town appeared 
suddenly to demand from her. 

**O Rhea,’’ called one of her classmates the 
day after Anne’s hurried departure, ‘‘mother 
wants you to make a big plateful of your deli- 
cious fudge for the candy-table at the fair 
to-morrow night. She tasted some that you 
gave Millie Rice, and she said it was the best 
fudge — 

“Anne really makes better fudge than I do,’’ 
said Rhea, loath to confess that she herself 
had never made fudge of any quality. ‘‘Still, 
T’ll do the best I can.’’ 

Rhea’s best was not very good. The first 
batch went up in smoke; the second boiled 
over, much to the detriment of the gas stove. 
The third crumbled to bits in the pan. 

“T’ll make a decent lot of fudge if it takes 
all night!’’ declared Rhea, vigorously scouring 
the fudge kettle with the rasping wire dish- 
cloth. ‘‘I will, I will, I will!’’ 

And she did. 

Next it was an embroidered doily for Margaret 
Sutton’s ‘‘shower.’’ 

“‘It must be violets,’’ said Hilda. ‘‘It’s to 
match the luncheon set the girls are making. 
You do make such adorable violets !’’ 

““Why,’’ began Rhea, truthfully, ‘‘I nev—’’ 

Snddenly, however, she remembered the violet 
centerpiece she had supposedly embroidered for 
Hilda’s mother, and deftly amended her reply. 
“IT never did like to do violets,’’ she said, 
**but I’ll try.’’ 

She did try. When the first unflowerlike 
blossom was completed she asked her cousin 
























Rob, who could be trusted for an unbiased 
opinion, what the purple blotch looked like to 
him. 

‘*Well,’’ said honest Robert, eying the 
attempted violet critically, “‘I should call it a 
very fair imitation of a smashed house-fly.’’ 

“It comes out!’’ said Rhea, snipping the 
stitches with her scissors. “I’ll make violetty 
violets if I have to make a bushel of the horrid 
things before I get one perfect !’’ 

**You’ll do!”’ said Rob, admiringly. 

“I’m not sure,’’ admitted Rhea, ruefully. 
‘*You can’t imagine how I dread the winter. 
Don’t tell anybody, but I’m sitting up nights 
to sustain a reputation that doesn’t belong to 
me. I’m beginning to wish I’d never acquired 
_ Sag 

**Whose is it? 

**Ves.’’ 

‘*Not for nut-cake.”’ 

‘* Yes, for nut-cake, geometry, fudge, embroid- 
ery, biology, pyrography, hemstitching, basket- 
weaving, bead work, everything that means 
hard work.” 

‘*Phew!’’ exclaimed Rob. 

**Yes, it is ‘phew’!’’ assented Rhea. ‘‘I 
hadn’t an idea that Anne was so clever. I 
supposed that J was the smart one.’’ 

A week later Rhea rapped on the window as 
Rob was passing the house. 

‘*Merey, Rob,’’ she cried, ‘‘come here, quick ! 
I’m in a frightful pickle. We’re to have a 
hit-or-miss review of all the last half of Cesar. 
All the Latin I know went to Bermuda with 
Anne, and you’re my only hope. 
Come in and help me cram, 
while I stone raisins for the pie 
I’m to make for the school-board 
luncheon. It seems that I have 
a reputation for making mince 
pies. Oh, why was I so grasp- 
ing ?’’ 

“ “Oh, what a tangled web we 
weave,’ ’’ quoted Rob, following 
Rhea to the library. ‘‘Why 
don’t you just confess and be 
done with it? Why not let Anne 
have her thunder ?’’ 

“I won’t! I want it myself. 
I’m going to deserve all the repu- 
tation I’ve acquired by proxy.’’ 

‘‘But Anne —’’ 

‘*Bother Anne!’’ said Rhea, 
crossly. ‘‘Do begin that vile 
Ceesar.’’ 

As Rhea had prophesied, the 
winter proved trying. Naturally 
careless and always too hasty, 
the impulsive girl found it a stu- 
pendous undertaking to do tasks 
that required prolonged, pains- 
taking effort. Anne was essen- 
tially patient and persevering. 
Rhea was not, but thanks to her indomitable 
energy, by March the reputation that Anne had 
earned for her was honestly Rhea’s. She had 
made her title clear by sheer grit. 

Anne was coming in April, and everybody 
was doing things for her. Mrs. Margrave was 
making dainty underclothing, Cousin Rob was 
carving a book-shelf for Anne’s room, Mr. 
Margrave had sent home a comfortable rocking- 
chair with ‘‘For Anne’’ printed on a dangling 
card. Somehow, everybody seemed glad that 
Anne was coming. Rhea, grown taller and a 
trifle thinner, was plainly pondering some 
momentous question. She was absent-minded 
at meals, and sat for long moments gazing with 
unseeing eyes at the fire. It was not like 
Rhea to be thoughtful, yet for three weeks 
Rhea had certainly been thinking. It worried 
Mrs. Margrave. 

“‘Rhea, what are you going to do for Anne‘ 
she asked, one day. ‘‘Have you made her 
anything ?’’ 

“I’m making it,’’ said Rhea. ‘‘Don’t ask 
about it, please. I’ll tell you about it when 
it’s finished. It’s—it’s pretty hard work.”’ 

To Mrs. Margrave’s consternation Rhea’s 
dark eyes filled suddenly with tears; she was 
not given, ordinarily, to tears. 

**You’re not working at night, I hope?’’ 
asked Mrs. Margrave, anxiously. 

“‘No, only daytimes,’’ said Rhea, smiling 
through her tears. ‘‘It’s all done but the 
finishing touches. I’m making a good job of 
it.’” 

For twenty-four hours Mrs. Margrave wol- 
dered what Rhea could possibly be making fo: 
Anne. 

She had not sewed a stitch, nor had sl 
purchased material of any kind, unless on 
could call postage-stamps material—certain!) 
Rhea had bought an unusual number of stamps 
Still, the family connection was large, an! 
Rhea, perhaps, was making a wholesale busi 
ness of answering neglected letters. 

When Rhea came in the next day her eyes 
were shining and she was humming a gay litt! 
tune. Mrs. Margrave knew that the girl wa: 
ready to answer questions. 

‘*What have you made for Anne ?’’ she aske«, 
abruptly. 

‘A reputation,’? said Rhea. ‘‘Or at al) 
rate I’ve given her the one that rightful); 
belongs to her. Anne is a dividend-payil: 
stock to-day.” 

‘*How did you do it?” 

‘*?Fessed up,’’ said Rhea. 


Anne’s?’? 


OPINION. 
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“By word 0! 


mouth to everybody in town and by tremendous 




















letters out of town. I’ve repudiated any share 
in any of the things that Anne has ever made 
or done. I told everybody that it was Anne, 
Anne, Anne that was clever, and I that was 
stupid and lazy. That until last November I 
was merely a fraud, a snare and a delusion. 
That I was just a little trashy Christmas-tree 
ornament in the shop-window, and that Anne 
was the diamond in the fire-proof safe inside. 
Told them that I was the frosting and that 
Anne was the cake. That I was just a little 
parlor fixed up for company and that Anne was 














| some one who, as a boy, 

read my article in The 
Youth’s Companion, entitled ‘‘ Just the Boy 
That’s Wanted in the Medical Profession,’’ 
came to the conclusion, at the proper time, 
that he was just that boy, prepared himself 
for the study of medicine, and has received 
his degree and license to practise. The article 
referred to was published in 1889. The man 
who read it fifteen years ago may now, after 
a certain hospital experience and perhaps a 
year or two of study abroad, be thinking, ‘‘ Am 
I just the man to be a surgeon ?”’ 

It is better that he should make up his mind 
on this important question without sacrificing 
the life or impairing the usefulness of one or 
more of his fellow creatures, than it is that he 
should learn that he is not the man to be a sur- 
geon by a personal experience in which others 
are made to suffer. 

Before 1846 certain mental and moral qualities 
were essential in a good surgeon that are not 
now called for. Until ether was used to abolish 
sensibility the surgeon had to school himself 
not to be afraid to give pain. While 
the office of the physician was, as it 
now is, to relieve suffering, the surgeon 
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the whole comfortable house. That I was the 
froth on top of the wash water, but that Anne 
was the suds —” 

‘*Rhea !’’ gasped Mrs. Margrave. 

“Well, not just that, of course, but words to 
that effect. And now I’m standing on my 
own feet and Anne’s all solid on hers; and I 
do feel so relieved and so delightfully honest.’’ 

**How did they take it?’’ 

**Well, to tell the truth, most of them said 
they’d always suspected it; but I don’t care. 
My clear conscience is such a compensation !’’ 
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may multiply into millions upon 
millions. 

The surgeon drops a knife; it 
is handed to him without a second disinfection ; 
dust blows in upon a wound unprotected by a 
proper solution ; a sponge is carelessly put on a 
part of the patient’s body or clothing that has 
not been disinfected, and is used again—any 
little error of this kind may be the cause of 
infection and perhaps of death. These are 
reasons why precautions are taken that to the 
lay mind seem extraordinary and even trivial. 


If the Operation is Ideal. 


fT: ERE are to-day thousands of surgeons, 


i | educated within the last twenty years, 
who take all the precautions necessary 
in strictly aseptic surgery ; but there still remain 
a few older men, with ‘‘large experience,’’ who 
think that the older methods are good enough, 
and who have frequent opportunities to subject 
their diagnosis to the test of post-mortem exami- 
nation. 

In an ideal operation, which nearly always 





gut, kangaroo tendon ligatures and sutures, 
gauze, bandages, absorbent cotton, drainage 
tubes, horsehair, and so forth, and so forth, is 


most elaborate and careful. 
F operator, assistants and nurses, ordinary 
| scrubbing with soap and water is not 
enough. Minute directions for making the 
hands surgically clean are given in modern 
works on operative surgery: 

First, an abundance of green soap or soft soap 
is rubbed on. 
the nails, are then scrubbed with a stiff brush 
in hot water. 

Soap made by the boiling process must be 
used, as soap made by the cold process some- 
times contains germs. The brush should be 
disinfected by boiling in a one per cent. soda 
solution. All particles under the nails are to 
be removed with a nail-cleaner. 

The hands are then put in strong alcohol for 
one minute, and are afterward scrubbed again 
for five minutes in a solution of corrosive subli- 
mate. Basins containing a solution of corrosive 
‘sublimate are to be provided, in which the hands 
are plunged from time to time during the opera- 
tion. 

The patient is prepared in the same careful 
way. If practicable, he is given a hot bath. 
The part to be operated on is thoroughly scrubbed 
with soap, using a sterilized brush, is cleanly 
shaved and washed with alcohol or ether. It 
is then flooded with a solution of corrosive 
sublimate, and is surrounded with sterilized 
towels, so as to be isolated from the rest of the 
body. The patient is then brought under the 
influence of ether or chloroform, and is ready 
for the operation. 

The operator and assistants, having taken off 
their outer clothing and donned long aprons of 
strong linen or duck, previously disinfected 
by means of steam, dry heat or a soda solution, 
take their places, and the operation is begun. 

In a well-conducted operation, even one of 
much gravity, by a skilful operator, every 

assistant performs his duty with 


** Surgically Clean.’’ 


OR cleaning the hands and arms of the 





coolness and military preci- | 
sion. The parts are thoroughly | 





often was compelled to inflict it in 
order to save life and restore health. 

Very few surgeons are old enough 
to remember the scenes of agony, the 
struggles, the horrors of painful and 
prolonged surgical procedures before the 
memorable day in 1846, when the first 
surgical operation under ether was per- 
formed in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. The kindest-hearted of men 
passed their lives amid such gruesome 
scenes. But with the use of ether these 
horrors faded away, and the surgeon’s 
knife became a painless instrument of 
merey. 

All this about the first use of what 
are known as anesthetics is now 
ancient history ; but it marked a glori- 
ous epoch in the history of American 
medicine—for anesthesia was an Ameri- 
can discovery. 

But for years after the beginning of 
the new epoch that relentless, mysteri- 
ous and invisible enemy to surgery, the 
microbe, in its countless myriads, still 
retarded the healing of wounds, infected 
the weakened body through avenues 
opened by the surgeon, and killed 
thousands who, if operated upon to- 
day, would survive uninjured. 

In 1867-68 Joseph Lister, now Lord 
Lister, used antisepties in surgery, but 
without an exact knowledge of the 
organisms he was endeavoring to des- 
troy. Pasteur had shown that micro- 
scopic living organisms were the cause 
of putrefaction, and that such organ- 
isms floated in the air. 











cleaned, no blood and no foreign 
substance is left which cannot 


hair are put in place, and the 
wound is closed. The patient 
comes out of his artificial sleep ; 
there is no pain, no fever, no 
**shock,’’ nothing but simple 
rest; and when, after due time, 


wound is healed. 

A miracle of the olden time 
could hardly be more impressive 
and wonderful; and yet such 
modern miracles are not super- 
human events at all, but are en- 
tirely in accordance with known 
laws of nature, are worked by 
human skill, directed by human 
intelligence, and are a natural 
outcome of the advance in 
human knowledge. 

A wretched outcast, perhaps 
with a constitution impaired by 
alternations of excesses and pri- 
vations, is taken to a pauper 





discharged ‘‘cured,’’ to continue 
his vicious and worse than use- 
less existence. A useful and 
important member of society is 
subjected to a similar operation 
in his luxurious home, sur- 
rounded with all the comforts 
and care that a devoted family 
can provide. [lis surgeon has 
been his professional adviser 





Lister performed his first antiseptic 
operations in an atmosphere of carbolic 
spray, with a flood of carbolic solution 
following the knife, to prevent the 
access of organisms to the wound or to destroy 
those which might enter. Then followed inves- 
tigations, showing the nature of these organisms, 
the mode of their multiplication, and their action 
in producing suppuration, blood-poisoning, and 
the various effects so well known to surgeons. 


Are the Precautions Trivial ? 

HIS preface is necessary to a compre- 

| hension of the reasons why to-day such 

minute and exact precautions are taken 

in preparing for and performing even the 

simplest surgical operation. Operations under 

carbolic spray have long since been abandoned 
by surgeons, including Lister. 


The best operative surgery now is aseptic; | 


that is to say, no microbes can find access to a 
wound. The smallest flaw in preparation or 
performance may be fatal to the success of an 
operation. When pus forms or blood-poisoning 
oceurs, it is reasonable to assume that it is the 
lault of the operator—a fault either unavoidable 
or avoidable, usually the latter. 

Theoretically, if even two or three living 
microbes, perhaps not larger than one ten- 
thousandth of an inch, enter a wound, they 





A MODERN OPERATING-ROOM. 


is realized when there is sufficient time and 
opportunity for preparation, everything used 
and all persons engaged are what is known as 
surgically clean. In a hospital the operating- 
room is always clean and always ready, as are 
the instruments and dressings. In a private 
house the room should be prepared the day 
before. 

The room is freed from carpet and hangings, 
scrubbed, dusted and disinfected. Any bed- 
clothing to be used, as well as the aprons of 
the operator, assistants and nurses, is also 
disinfected. 

The instruments, which are now usually made 
of solid pieces of highly polished steel, ligatures, 
| sutures, sponges, and so forth, are disinfected— 
| generally by boiling in water, with the addition 
of a little washing-soda, for at least five minutes. 
The instruments are then placed in trays and 
are covered with a weak solution of carbolic 
acid. 

What might seem to be an unnecessary number 
of instruments is provided, for the reason that 
all which are used must be disinfected, and 
instruments should be ready for every possible 
emergency or accident. 

The preparation of sponges, catgut, silkworm 





and sympathetic friend for years 
—but he operates according to 
the surgical methods in which 
he was early educated. Which 
has the better chance to escape an attack of 
the deadly microbe ? 

This contrast is not too strongly drawn. It 
is not every operation in a hospital that realizes 
the ideal of modern surgery ; and it is not every 
old-fashioned operation that is either unsuc- 
cessful or followed by slow recovery; but the 
results in aseptic surgery show immense advan- 
tages over the older methods. 


The Poor Man’s Advantage. 


R the friendless pauper in a public 
KF hospital, treatment by modern methods 
is secure; the rich make their election 
of surgeons and surroundings, and take their 
chances. 
A man beginning his independent professional 
life may well ask himself if he is just the man 
| for ‘‘suecess in surgery.’ 
| Has he sufficient knowledge of bacteriology 
| to enable him to appreciate fully the importance 





The hands, arms, and especially | 


be absorbed, dressings are ap- | 
plied, drainage tubes or horse- | 


the dressings are removed, the | 


hospital, is operated upon and | 


| 






him to act promptly and with cool judgment 
in the face of any emergency or accident ? 

Has he the executive ability to organize and 
perform an operation and to supply the deficien- 
cies of any assistant on the instant? Will he 
| be able to perform operations at his own 
}expense,—which often is considerable,—to be 

rewarded only with the gratitude of the poor, 
| and sometimes not even with that? 

Is he a good anatomist, and has he manual 
| dexterity? Has he enough knowledge of the 
principles of surgery to enable him to determine 
when an operation should be done, if it should 
be done at all? 

If these questions can be answered in the 
affirmative, a man recently from the schools 
|and hospitals may safely undertake to practise 
surgery. If not, he has no title to join the great 
army of modern surgeons, who are spreading 
far and wide the wonderful achievements of a 
science and an art that for centuries was given 
over to barbers, but now represents one of the 
most beneficent and brilliant triumphs of human 
intelligence. 
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New Breakfast Food for Horses. 


By Priscilla Leonard. 


iM, AN has taken 


to oats, wheat, 

corm and all 
sorts of cattle food for 
breakfast nowadays, 
and the latest dietetic 
fad is to eat grain un- 
cooked. ‘Turn about 
is fair play,’’ and since 
hot cakes and molasses 
have well-nigh disap- 
peared from the human 
breakfast - table, it is 
only fair that the animal world should have 
its turn at them. The griddle-cakes have not 
yet reached the stable, but molasses has, and 
the horses enjoy it greatly, at last accounts. 

The new fashion began in Europe, and the 
government experiment stations there have found 
the results very satisfactory. For several years 
the value of sugar in the rations of soldiers in 
war-time has been well known. Where the 
soldiers once were supposed to need ‘‘ Dutch cour- 
age’’ in the shape of a dram of spirits, they now 
have cakes of sweet chocolate served out. It 
sounds tame, but it nerves the arm for battle far 
| better than brandy. Sugar is concentrated heat 
and energy, and if this is true for the sailor and 
| soldier, why not for the horse and the steer? 
| So Europe tried the experiment. Horses 
| were fed with as much as fifteen pounds of 
| molasses a day, and thrived on it. One very 
successful breakfast food was four parts of 
bran, three of molasses and one of palm-nut 
cake. The horses liked their new dish so much 
that it was discovered they would eat a very 
inferior quality of fodder if only molasses was 
poured over it to make it palatable. 

The French experiment stations have fed 
pigs, cows and sheep on molasses, too, giving 
a cow, for example, four or five pounds of it a 
|day. The cows gave more milk, and the pigs 
and sheep fattened rapidly. All this was beet- 
sugar molasses, and extracted beet pulp was 
mixed with it in some cases. 

Canada followed, and has made some inter- 
esting experiments with steers. Three or four 
pounds of molasses, slightly diluted with water, 
were poured over cut coarse fodder. The cattle 
took a great fancy to it, and the test was 
summed up as follows: First, it was easily 
assimilated, and changed into heat, energy and 
| fat; second, it stimulated the appetite of the 
| Steers, and third, it probably made the rest of 
| the food more digestible. 

The Fiji Islands, which are pretty civilized 
nowadays, and have sugar plantations, have 
seized upon the new idea; and at one place 
| four hundred horses are fed from fifteen to 
| thirty pounds daily, the rest of the ration being 
| three pounds of corn, four pounds of bran and 
| the green tops of the sugar-cane. The molasses 

ration saves, it is computed, forty-five dollars 
per horse every year, and the horses are very 
| fond of it and in fine health. 

Uncle Sam has not done much experimenting 
| yet, but the new food is gaining ground in the 
United States, especially in the cane- and beet- 
sugar regions. Sugar-beet pulp is already largely 
fed to cattle in the Western States. Texas has 
tried molasses and cottonseed meal, and Mary- 
land has mixed it with corn-meal, cotton-meal, 
| hay and rye straw. It must be poured on some- 
| thing that will absorb it, but almost anything 
seems to do, from chopped straw to beet pulp. 

This is on the same principle by which man 
invented the griddle-cake to eat with molasses. 








| 


| 





| The experiment stations have not yet taken up 


buckwheat cakes, but then, it took man cen- 
turies to evolve the buckwheat cake for himself, 


and the wheels of progress move slowly. 


At any rate, horses have gone as far as the 
molasses, and like it, and every animal experi- 
mented upon has promptly developed a sweet 
(tooth. If it becomes a staple food for cattle, 


|as now seems very probable, it will make some 
| differences in farming. 


Hay will cease to be 





| of the smallest details in surgical technique? | so necessary a crop; sugar-cane and sugar-beets 
Has he had opportunities in hospitals to learn | will be most important farm products, and 
practically the duties of an assistant, whatever | Doctor Johnson’s famous dictionary definition 
| he may be called upon to do? Is his mind | of ‘‘oats’’ will have to be entirely revised. 


| 
| sufficiently alert and well-balanced to enable! ‘‘Oats:’’ wrote the Scot-hating old doctor, 











‘in England, food for horses; in Scotland, food 
for men.”’ 
It may be that in future men will eat oats, 


Oatmeal may be a 


and horses scorn them. 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





wholesome food; but any one who has been 
reared on flapjacks and molasses will feel, 
somehow, that the horses have the best of it in 
this reversal of the bill of fare. 









SIE 
the old rocking- 


pushed 


B:: 


for a few minutes’ rest 
and a fresh look at what BU 
was still interesting to her—the sky and prairie 
touching faces at the horizon line. Through 
the open door came a pleasant earthy smell, 
with now and then the sound of Alec’s strong 
young voice encouraging the horses as he 
plowed. Nan, at the other side of the room, 
sniffed deeply as she covered another shelf of 
the cupboard with clean paper. 

‘*Elsie! That’s a real breath of nature. No 
factory smoke or garbage-barrel odors about 
that.’’ She stepped down from the box which 
she had been using in place of a step- 
ladder and stood back to criticize 
her finished work. ‘‘Our tableware 
makes quite a showing, doesn’t it? 
I didn’t know we had so much till 
I began to pack it away on those 
shelves.’’ 

“It does seem queer to have only 
four rooms and no up-stairs,’’ said 
the younger girl, ‘‘but I don’t care. 
There won’t be so much to keep 
clean.’’ She stooped to take up 
the great yellow cat that came rub- 
bing against her gown. 

‘*You precious old Tom Thumb! 
You haven’t had half your share of 
petting lately, with all this moving 
business going on, have you? Nan, 
do you know what old Mrs, Finkel 
said when I told her we were going 
to take Tom Thumb? She said we 
might depend on it we’d never have 
any luck; it was a bad sign to move 
a cat.” 

Nan jerked a chair into place 
against the wall resentfully. 

‘*What has a cat to do with luck, I wonder? 
Old Mrs. Finkel has a sign for everything, 
and none of them ever comes true. We can’t 
do worse than we did at Winover last year, 
with wages at the lowest and such prices on 
everything. Why, just look at dad and Alec, 

' Elsie! Can’t you seea change in them already ? 
Alec’s shoulders are straightening right up and 
dad hasn’t eaten so much ever since I can 
remember. ’’ 

‘Don’t talk about Winover to me!’’ Elsie 
said. ‘‘I got so tired of looking at chimneys 
and factory smoke. And the noises!’? She 
drew a long breath. 

‘*And the smells!’’ added Nan. 

‘“‘And Sammy Oliver’s fife and those awful 
bill-boards! I tell you it seems good to have 
some clean sky to look at and be able to sleep 
nights !’’ 

“*T don’t believe I am going to be a bit home- 
sick,’’ Nan said. ‘‘Of course, we’ve only been 
here three days.’’ 

The warm February sunlight filled the little 
room and went far into the next, which had 
not yet been put fully to rights. Cook-stove 
and beds are the essentials of a home, and the 
girls had settled kitchen and sleeping-rooms 
first, leaving the sitting-room until they had 
more time and were rested. 

For they were very tired with the excitement 
of breaking up their old home, and the long 
journey down from the North alone, in the 
wake of their household goods. Father and 
Alee had come on ahead to Texas, had spied 
out the land and built the little house. 

It had come about rather suddenly, this 
exodus from the old, tried things into the new. 
Andrew Garfield, who had come from a New 
England farm, was breaking down under fac- 
tory work ; his son hated the confinement of it, 
and the girls pined for the country and pure 
air. So it came to pass that they put their 
affairs in shape and were off for Texas. 

Mr. Garfield and Alec had been there two 
months, and the girls three days. Three such 
busy days! The girls had no time for exploring, 
no time for thought or homesickness. 'The men 
had gone straight to plowing, for it was time 
the crops were under way, and the girls were 
left to do as they pleased. 

It seemed to them both that they were set 
free. The great spaces, the pure sky, the sweet 
air delighted them. They could not breathe 
deep enough. What a silence after whirring 
Winover and the clatter of the long railroad 
journey! And such appetites! 

Nan sang as she straightened the furniture 
and swept the floor with smart strokes of the 
new broom. ‘Twenty miles of plain prairie lay 
between her and the next house, but she did 
not think of that as she swept and sang. 

‘*Nan!’’ Elsie’s voice broke in sharply. 
come and see what this is coming !’’ 

“Somebody coming?’’ Nan ran to the 
window. 

“T’ve been watching it ever since I sat down 


“Do 


chair near the \ i 
window and sat down = Fle Red. 
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here. At first 1 couldn’t 
make it out atall. There, 
now! It’s a horse and 
—what a queer-looking 
man !’”’ 

WEBB The horse was a thin 
cayuse with a loping gait. Astride it sat a 
slight figure under a wide-brimmed hat, which 
touched the shoulders behind. 

“It’s an Indian!’’ Elsie whispered, begin- 
ning to look frightened. 

‘No, it isn’t; and anyway, dad and Alec 
are right here. There, it has stopped to speak 
to them and they are pointing this way. Why, 
Elsie, don’t you see? It isn’t a man at all. 
It’s a woman!”’ 


It was a woman. She rode up to the door 


and hopped nimbly down from the saddle. 
Under the brim of the big hat her face showed 
brown and seamed, with one wisp of gray hair, 
which the wind had blown loose, swaying over 


it. Her calico skirt was tucked into a pair of 
overalls, which stayed in place by being pinned 
tightly about her waist. 

The girls stared at her in amazement. They 
had never seen such a woman, so brown, so 
strangely garbed. And she stared at them as 
if they were flowers of some new, bright 
growth, which had come to unnatural bloom 
on the prairie. 

‘*Howdy!’’ she said. 

She sank down on the door-step a little 
wearily, keeping the reins in her hand. Her 
keen eyes took in everything. 

“*You’d better take this chair,’’ said Nan 

‘*Keep the cheer fo’ yo’self, honey. I'll set 
hyar whar I can have an eye handy on this 
yere critter. Thar’d be right smart o’ trouble 
to ketch him again, I can tell yo’, if I turned 
him loose.’? She took off her hat and set it on 
her knee, smoothing her hair back with one 
lean hand. ‘‘How long yo’ been hyar?” she 
queried. 

**Just three days.’’ 

‘*Wal, yo’ are powerful slicked up, I must 
say. And yo’ have got a heap o’ space.’’ 

‘‘Why, there are only four rooms!” cried 
Elsie. 

The woman laughed. 

“T have got one,’’ she drawled. ‘‘Yo’ can 
stand in the middle and touch sides every way, 
to say nothing about overhead. I live in a 
dugout. It ain’t as sightly as this kind of 
building, but I consider it will stand a cyclone 
nigh as well. And yo’ can fix it up easier. 
Thar’s always some sod left. Cyclones don’t 
take to sod, somehow, the way they do to 
bo’ds.’’ 

The girls looked at each other. 

**Yo’ all the women-folks yo’ pa’s got?’’ the 
woman went on. 

Nan nodded. 

“Wal, yo’ can’t get so mighty lonesome, 
seeing thar’s two of yo’. My man heard that 
yo’ were expected, and I reckoned yo’d be glad 
to see some one by this time, so that’s how- 
come I’m hyar.’’ 

She fumbled in the pocket of her overalls 
and drew out a snuff-box half-filled with black 
dust and little chewed sticks. She dipped a 
stick into the snuff and rubbed it quickly over 
her teeth, then shut it into the box and put 
the box away. The girls looked at each other 


with horror in their eyes. 
The clock was ticking round toward four. 
There was still much to be done in putting the 




















house to rights, and supper was to be planned | place under the blue sky that smiled impartially 


and prepared. Would this strange woman | 


never go? 


upon all. 
The girls plucked flowers to their hearts’ 


Her pony was stamping up the turf about | content, and the little house was sweet and 
the door, where the first rain would make great | bright all day long. Sometimes the farm horses 


mud-holes. 
sound of the restless hoofs. 


‘*I don’t think we shall be lonesome,’’ Nan | 


said, coldly. 
done where one keeps house, you know, and 
especially after moving. We came from a big 
town full of noise, and it seems delightful to 
be just by ourselves—no neighbors, no chil- 
dren —’’ 

The woman’s eyes flashed at her sharply. 

‘*Yo’ ain’t lived hyar thirty year, as I have,’’ 
she said. ‘‘When yo’ have yo’ll be mighty 
glad of any kind of noise, if it ain’t no mo’na 
jack - rabbit squealin’. As fo’ neighbors —’’ 
She paused. ‘‘Wal, yo’ll be willin’ to ride 
twenty odd mile, as I have this afternoon, just 
to look on a woman’s face.’’ 

She rose stiffly, with her old hat in her hand. 

‘*T won’t take no mo’ of the time yo’ are 
wanting fo’ other things,” she said. ‘‘I’ll just 
mosey back the way I come. But when yo’ 
get lonesome enough to want to see somebody, 
yo’ll always find me to home just this side of 
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THE WOMAN HELD OUT 
HER ARMS AS OLD BOB 
GALLOPED UP 


the Little Arroyo. 
handy sometimes.’’ 

She put her foot into the stirrup and sprang 
to her place, and while the girls still stood, 
trying to think of something that might be said, 
she rode away. . 

“Well, how did you like your visitor?’’ Alec 
asked, when he came in to supper. 

‘Like her!”’ cried Elsie. ‘‘She was awful! 
Look here!’’ She caught his arm and dragged 
him to the door, pointing to the mangled turf. 
“‘That’s what her old pony did.’’ 

“Oh, I'll fix that,’’ Alec said, laughing. 
‘Who was she, anyway ?”’ 

“*I don’t know,’’ Elsie said. ‘‘She didn’t 
tell us her name, and we didn’t ask. She said 
she lived just this side of the Little Arroyo, 
wherever that is.’’ 

**Oh, yes, I know,’’ Alec nodded. ‘‘It’s due 
north from here. Straight prairie between, 
and nothing else. I guess, father, she is the 
wife of that man we talked with over at Central 
City. You remember him—Billy Cannon ?’’ 

**She’s our nearest neighbor,’’ Nan said, 
merrily, ‘‘but I don’t think she’ll be running 
in to see us very often. Twenty miles is quite 
a distance to walk—or ride. And besides, I 
don’t think she liked us very well.’’ 

**T hope you treated her well,’’ said Andrew 
Garfield. ‘‘These prairie folk are very sensi- 
tive, and we might be glad to ask a favor of 
her some time.’’ 

‘*Hoe-cake! Hoe-cake! WHere’s your hoe- 
cake!’ sang Elsie, rapping on the table to call 
them to supper. 

In due time the house was put in order, and 
after that there was nothing to do but keep it 
tidy. Cooking becamea monotony. One cannot 
do much with bacon and corn-meal and mo- 
lasses; and the girls pined for the little corner 
grocery to which they had been wont to run. 

There were long hours of leisure and of lone- 
liness. The girls got out their old school-books 
and did a little algebra, but it was dreary 
work ; and they read all that they had to read 
over and over and wrote long letters. 

Then they tried helping out-of-doors; and 
finally, when the weather permitted, they made 
a great flower-bed, and planted there the seed 
of many delicate things which were to burn to 
death before they had fairly come to maturity. 

Then came a wonderful time of blossom, 
when the prairie all round, as far as eye could 
see, was a thing of tints and beauty. Phlox, 
verbenas, red and white and purple, and great 
patches of gleaming blue lupine shone in the 
fresh, fine buffalo-grass. The chaparral gath- 
ered a little grace from nature’s general bounty. 
Even mesquit and cacti seemed to have their 


Neighbors come in mighty 








Elsie moved nervously with every | went afield with great bunches of scarlet and 


| purple nodding in their head-stalls. 
The rainy season was over, all the grayness 


“There is always so much to be | and wetness fled, and the sun had come to his 


own again. Who could be homesick now in 
the midst of such wonders ? 

Then one day Alec came back from: Central 
City with a new saddle in his wagon-bed and a 
pony leading at the rear wheels. If they could 
manage this between them for a while there 


| would be another as soon as it could be found. 


After that there were glad days, when the girls 
took riding lessons turn and turn about, while 
the pony trotted obligingly in a circle round the 
driven stake. It was not long before rope and 
stake were discarded, and fhe pony took them 
on many a merry gallop over the prairie. 

Now spring is the best part of the year on 
the prairie. For a time Nature glows and 
pulsates with riotous vigor; then comes the 
reaction. Her pulses weaken, her color dims, 
and her glad heart wearies. 

The really hot days came singly at first, then 
in twos and threes, then in a hostlike succes- 
sion, until the water in the cistern shrank and 
the young corn rustled its blades in a very fever 
of thirst. The nights gave no relief. The very 
darkness throbbed with heat and stillness. 

‘*They say this summer is going to be a blis- 
terer,’’ Alec remarked, as he came in to dinner. 
“Suppose you can stand it, girls ?’’ 

“‘Oh, yes!’ Nan spoke up quickly. 

She felt her father’s dear eyes upon her. 
After all, it was no worse for them than for 
him, and very bravely had she and Elsie made 
resolve never to let him or Alec see them blench. 
This hot weather could not last forever. The 
crops were doing finely. If the drought held off, 
this first year on the farm would put them in the 
way of more comforts than they had ever known. 

That was in the beginning. Afterward were 
times when the girls dared not meet each 
other’s eyes or come upon each other suddenly 
unawares. Oh, for a bit of ice, for a long 
drink of water that refreshed and did not taste 
of the cistern! Oh, for a tree that would cast 
a shadow, for something to see besides land 
and sky ever meeting, yet ever apart! 

One night when the girls knelt down to pray 
Elsie suddenly lifted her head. 

“Nan,’’ she whispered, ‘‘I am going to pray 
for rain.’’ 

‘‘Why, Elsie,’’ Nan said, ‘‘I’ve prayed for 
rain every night for three weeks.’’ 

It was a long time since Alec had been to 
Central City. There must be letters and papers 
waiting there, with perhaps some news from 
the weather-wise which should gladden their 
fearful hearts. So Alec started very early one - 
morning on the pony. It was an all day’s ride 
to Central City and back. 

The girls had always missed Alec, but never 
as they missed him that day. They could not 
work, for the heat and the silence and loneliness 
pressed upon them until it seemed they must 
shriek outright in an effort to make a sound 
which should bring with it an echo. But there 
were no echoes on the prairie. 

Mr. Garfield moved restlessly about in the 
house and out. Once Nan found him on his 
knees before the little chest in his room, with 
a faded tintype in his hand. She knew it was 
her mother’s picture, and she would have stolen 
away and left him, but he caught sight of her 
over his shoulder. 

‘*Come here, daughter,’’ he said, ‘‘and see 
how you look this very minute. This is your 
mother, Nan, and she was the best woman that 
ever lived. I’ve been thinking about her more 
than usual to-day, somehow, and I believe she 
is just as near us here in Texas as she ever 
was in Winover.’’ 

Nan sobbed a little when she told Elsie about 
it. Presently they heard him go out of the house. 

‘*Gone to look at the grain again,’’ Elsie said. 
“It will just kill father if anything happens to 
the crops.’’ 

‘*It will kill us if anything happens to him,’’ 
Nan sighed; but why she said it she did not 
know. 

An hour later they found him lying between 
the house and the horse-shed with a dark flush 
on his face. They dragged him into the house 
and got him upon his own bed. He had a pulse 
and they could see that he breathed, but that 
was all. Was it sunstroke or apoplexy? They 
did not know. 

Something came to Nan like a whisper as 
she looked on the dear, unconscious face. 

‘*Yo’ll always find me at home just this side 
of the Little Arroyo. Neighbors come i 
mighty handy sometimes. ’’ 

The Little Arroyo—due north — straight 
prairie between. Nan took her hat down from 
the nail. 

“I’m going to find that woman, Elsie,’’ she 
said, simply. She stooped and kissed he! 
father once and Elsie twice. There was ho 
need of more to be said between them. The! 
she ran quickly out of the house. Within three 
minutes she had led Old Bob, the fastest horse 
of the pair, out of the stable, and was fittins 
the pony’s saddle upon him. 

Nan was hardly upon his back before he 
was off. At first she had all she could do to 




















keep in the saddle and hold him to his course. | of yo’ will jump on to that pony of yo’n and | on her way, a lonely, unwomanish figure riding 
Her heart thumped in her side, her mouth was | ride out to see me—wal, I won’t say how I’ll | drearily toward the late afternoon sky, a work 


dry, and her anxious thoughts were back in 
the farmhouse with her stricken father and 
Elsie. She urged on the old horse that was 
already doing his best. Once she cried out a 
prayer, and Old Bob leaped as if he felt her 
need anew in every fiber. 

Twenty miles—twenty miles! His hoofs 
beat out the words with a dreary rhythm. 
Presently Nan became aware that she was 
farther from home than she had ever been 
before. The prairie began to take on a strange 
look. Streaks of chaparral ran into the sky; 
clumps of scrub-oak, dwarfed and twisted, 
shook their thirsty leaves at her as she passed. 
Was she keeping in the right direction ? 

The sun was still at her left shoulder as it 
had been when she started, but even a little 
going astray means much on the prairie. She 
had lost track of time and space. 

Then suddenly something sprang up out of 
the ground quite close—a heap of dirt with a 
stovepipe in it and a’shack of boards near. 
There was a hole in the dirt-heap and a woman 
before it, with her lean hand shading her eyes. 
The woman held out her arms as Old Bob 
galloped up, and Nan fell into them. 

‘*Wal, I reckoned yo’d be coming ’long one of 
these days,’’ was what the woman said. She 
was as unkempt as ever, the stain of snuff was on 
her teeth, and she squinted in the hot light, but to 
Nan she looked like an angel. She drew the girl 
in out of the sun and brought her a pan of water. 

‘*Sunstroke!’’ she commented, when Nan had 
gasped out her tidings. ‘‘It ain’t no mo’n 
what yo’ might expect. Yo’ paw ain’t seasoned 
through yet, I reckon.’’ 

A lean, unshaven man came slouching in from 
somewhere, and looked with amazement at Nan. 

“*Yo’, Bill,’’ said his wife, ‘‘yo’ fix that air 
cayuse ready fo’ business.’’ 

She took the overalls down from their peg and 
stuffed her limp skirts into them. By the time 
she had equipped herself the pony was at the 
door. 

‘*Yo’ climb yo’ hoss and foller,’’ she com- 
manded Nan. ‘‘I’m going right on. Keep in 
sight if yo’ can. Yo’ hoss is nigh winded, 
and anyway he is built too high to keep up 
with this critter of mine.’’ 

She settled herself in the saddle and shook 
the reins. The cayuse stretched out his long 
neck and the race began. 

Never in his best days could Old Bob have 
kept up with the limber little prairie pony 
ahead of him. Nan urged him to the top of 
his speed, but the best he could do was to keep 
in sight. Hope was in the girl’s heart and a 
great humility also, for she felt somehow that 
this woman whom she had despised would be 
able to render a blessed service. 

The afternoon had passed in a way that 
Elsie must ever remember. She had done some 
ineffectual things for her father, and when she 
had done them she sank on her knees beside 
the bed and laid her lips to his hand, and 
prayed and waited. 

Suddenly came the thumping of hoofs without, 
and as she sprang up a woman entered at the 
door of the next room—a woman in overalls, with 
a wide-brimmed hat in her hand. She just 
glanced at the girl and went on to the sick man’s 
side. 

“‘Bring me some cloths and water,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and light a fire. ’Pears like I know 
sunstroke when I see it.’’ 

When Nan came in a little while later she 
found her father with his head packed in wet 
towels and with hot things at his feet, slowly 
coming back to consciousness. 

He was able to speak to Alec when the boy 
came riding home through the breathless night 
with a great bundle of mail and a face shining 
with glad tidings, able to speak and smile and 
take the trembling hand of the boy, as he bent 
overhim. A look passed between them, asking 
on one side, answering on the other. 

“The bulletins promise rain for Thursday,’’ 
Alee said, speaking the words in such quiet 
fashion as he had not dreamed possible when 
he heard the news. 

Andrew Garfield turned away his face and 
shut his eyes. But when Nan laid her hand 
on his cheek it was wet. 

Billy Cannon’s wife stayed that night and 
most of the next day, for the pony, true to his 
‘eputation, wandered far, and was not easily 
orought back into captivity. But before that 
‘ime the girls had learned to know their neigh- 
or well, and to put a right value upon the 
‘vany excellent qualities which radiated from 
ier unpromising personality. 

‘You saved father’s life,’”? Nan said, when 
‘ie time for good-by came. Elsie was hanging 

her shoulder and her hand was in that of 
‘.e prairie woman. ‘‘We can never repay you, 
inever—never !?? 

The prairie woman’s eyes rested softly on 
‘he fervent young face. ; 

‘Never is a long time,’’ she drawled. ‘‘Let 

ie tell yo’, honey, I had a 1i’l’ gal once, and she 

ed—burned right up with the fever betwix’ 
vo days. Life ain’t been just the same to me 
ice, She was my onliestone. I know I ain’t 

‘st what I’d have been if she had lived. I’d 

we had a house of my own, maybe, and things 

‘it. It ain’t much of a place to ask young 

ks to, but some day, when yo’ are hanging 
‘ound without anything to do, if one or tother 


feel about it, but I reckon yo’ll find out.’’ 
“*We will! We will!’’ both girls cried. 


revealed itself to them which was to meet with 
happy results, and make their lives better and 


As they stood in the door and watched her far | fuller and more gracious in the living. 
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HEN Thomas Frederick Masters arrived 
Lal at Hubbell’s ostrich-ranch and asked 
for work, big, bullying Scoville, the 
overseer, began by hooting at him, and ended 
by giving him a job. At the same time he as- 
sured the ‘‘Cherub,’’ as the boy came to be called 
for obvious reasons, that he did so only because 
he was very short of hands. He had never 
met a man wearing pink cheeks and yellow 
hair that was as useful as a prairie-dog. He 
added, with some unnecessary profanity, that 
it did not matter much, anyway. Probably 
Saladin or Trumpeter would rid the ranch of 
the newcomer in a week or so. 

The Cherub had smiled back at him steadily, 
and although neither of them realized it, it was 
the smile that had turned the scales. 

It was shortly after the rainy season. The 
cocks in the large corral were just beginning 
to choose their mates. As fast as the various 
pairs came to a mutual understanding, they 
were removed to smaller pens, where they might 
go to housekeeping undisturbed. 

Saladin was one of the last to make his selec- 
tion. He was the biggest cock on the farm. 
Eight feet in height and weighing more than 
three hundred pounds, he was a magnificent 
specimen of struthian strength. His great boat- 
shaped body, jet-black save where tail and wing- 
tips curled like foam, was supported on two 
broad, bare thighs of livid gray. His eyes were 
unusually large and brilliant, but there was 
nothing soft in their light. He looked on keeper 
and fellow ostrich alike with disdain, and he 
was always ready to defend his dignity with a 
swift blow of his dangerous foot. 

Saladin’s corral was a quarter of an acre in 
extent. For two days he trotted round and 
round it with a dainty, almost mincing stride, 
until he knew every inch of the new home. 
On the third day he held a short consultation 
with the hen. The meek creature evidently 
accepted his suggestions without comment, for 
the pair began immediately to build their nest. 

It was nothing but a saucer-shaped depression, 
a yard wide and a foot deep, scraped in the 
sandy loam. Saladin did most of the work, 
lying on his breast-bone and revolving slowly 
while he kicked the soil out from under him. 

The Cherub, leaning over the rail, greatly 
admired this demonstration of husbandly feel- 
ing. It seemed as if domestic life might exert 
a softening influence upon the big cock. He 
made a few advances with some appetizing 
sugar beets, but Saladin refused them all with 
contemptuous hisses. 

When the first egg came, the Cherub was as 
excited as the prospective parents. Every other 
day after that the hen laid another, until there 
were fourteen huge, three-pound eggs in the 
nest. Then the brooding began, and Saladin’s 
temper became more violent than ever. 

From nine o’clock in the morning until four 
in the afternoon the hen crouched on the nest, 
her long neck outstretched in the sand, her 
body as quiet and unobtrusive as some gray 
sage-bush. When she approached or left her 
eggs she went through a variety of cunning 
manceuvers, calculated to deceive a possible 
watcher. All this she did because her wild 
ancestors had done it, while the Cherub’s 
friendly grin seemed to rebuke her instincts. 

Every day at four o’clock the hen left the 
nest, and Saladin took her place. There he 
would remain all night, his black bulk invisible 
in the darkness, while his wife, whose lighter- 
colored plumage betrayed her presence, rested 
some little distance away. 

‘*How’s that two-legged mule, Saladin, getting 
on?’’ the overseer asked the Cherub, one after- 
noon. ‘‘I see you’ve got all your limbs yet.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the Cherub, ‘‘he and the hen 
act kind of nervous like. And they’re sitting 
harder than ever.”’ 

The overseer began checking off on his fingers : 

‘*‘Um—over five weeks. About time for the 
|chicks, I reckon. I'll walk down with you 
| and have a look at ’em.”’ 


| It was Saladin’s hour on the nest. The great 
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HE MADE A QUICK CLUTCH AT THE EXTENDED NECK. 


cock turned his head slightly as they came up 
to the fence, and the brilliant, unwinking eyes 
glared with hostility. The Cherub had never 
appreciated before how viperine was the pose 
of the long, nude neck and the shallow, flattened 
head. The bird was perfectly motionless, except 
for a slow, unpleasant pulsation of the throat. 

“Hello!’’ exclaimed Scoville. ‘‘There’s an 
egg out there.’’ 

‘*It wasn’t there this morning,’’ said the 
Cherub, looking with perplexity at the dirty 
gray globe lying forlornly some thirty feet from 
the nest. 

“‘T reckon they found it was unfertile and 
kicked it out,’’ said Scoville. ‘‘I’d like to get 
that. The tourists give a dollar apiece for ’em 
after they’re blown and polished. If it’s left 
there one of those wooden-legged freaks’ ll step 
on it sure as fate.’’ 

‘‘Saladin might object, though,’’ suggested 
the Cherub. 

‘Oh, I don’t think,’’ replied the overseer. 
‘*He knows me pretty well, and besides, he 
ain’t anxious to leave the rest of the clutch now 
he can hear the young ones stirring.’’ 

He leaned over the fence, chewing a straw 
thoughtfully, while the Cherub passed on to 
the next enclosure. The unfertile eggs were 
Scoville’s perquisite, and the longer he gazed 
at this one the more its aspect assumed that of 
a large silver dollar. 

**T’ ll risk it !’’ he muttered, and slipped under 
the rail. 

He walked gingerly at first, but as the cock 
made no sign of resentment at the intrusion, 
he advanced with more confidence. 

As he stooped to lift the great shell, his 
watching eye detected an almost imperceptible 
tremor run up the rigid neck, and a hiss, like 
the sharp escape of steam, burst from the beak. 
A man of Scoville’s experience should have 
accepted the warning and decamped at once; 
but, thick-headedly enough, he paused, stooping 
over the egg, until his chance was lost. 

Saladin rose as if on springs, and then Scoville 
turned and ran, stripping off his loose coat as 
he went. With afew ground-devouring strides, 
the cock caught up with his victim. Scoville 
wheeled and flung his coat at the waving head, 
but it missed its mark. 

The Cherub heard something like the sicken- 
ing sound of a boxer’s fist landing on the bare 
flesh of an adversary, and turned in time to see 
the overseer rolling in the sand like a shot rabbit. 

The double rail of the fence struck the Cherub 
just then as a glaringly insufficient barrier. 
Instinctively he started to run. But in spite 
of his flaxen hair and general immaturity of 
expression, the boy possessed courage. When 
the first shock had passed, he stopped and 
began to retrace his steps, his heart thumping 
strangely. 

He carried one of those long forked sticks 
with which all the attendants were supplied. 
To his inexperienced hand it seemed a ridiculous 
weapon to use against three hundred pounds 
of kicking bone and muscle; but he knew, 
theoretically, that any ostrich could be subdued 
if the fork were applied to the long, tender 
neck with sufficient force to choke it. 

The overseer lay as he had fallen, face down 


and with one crumpled arm flung forward. | 
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Saladin was performing a crazy dance about 
the prostrate figure; but as the Cherub stooped 
under the rail, the great ostrich paused and 
greeted him with three booming notes, lion-like 
in their vibrating bass. 

The Cherub’s smile was a travesty of its 
usual cheerful self, but he advanced steadily, 
poking out the stick before him. 

‘*Shoo, there! Get out!’’ he shouted, as if 
Saladin were some giant hen. 

The overseer made a feeble movement, and as 
the Cherub glanced downward for the fraction 
of a second, he saw a pair of eyes rolled beseech- 
ingly up at him. Scoville did not look as if 
he were badly hurt, but fear was written plain 
on his face. The consciousness that the bulky, 
black - bearded man was a craven somehow 
steadied the boy’s nerves. 

The next moment Saladin charged, his wings 
spread out like fans and every plume on his 
bulking body bristling. The Cherub stood firm, 
and thrust so well that the fork caught the cock 
fair in the throat, forcing the lithe neck back. 

One of the big, bony legs flew up, and came 
down in a stroke too quick for the eye to follow, 
but the cruel toe-nail cut nothing but the air, 
and Saladin, choked by the pressure of the fork, 
wheeled and ran off toward the nest. 

‘*Work back toward the fence—keep facing 
him!’’ said Scoville. 

**Get up and help me!’’ cried the Cherub, 
sharply. 

**Can’t. He’s bust my ribs!’’ whined the 
overseer. ‘‘Besides, I haven’t a stick.” 

He lifted himself a little and began a scuttling 
retreat toward the fence. Saladin uttered 
another of his deep roars and swept down upon 
them. He paid no attention to Scoville, but 
hurled himself at the Cherub. So swift was 
the charge that the boy was not able to take 
proper aim with his slender weapon. 

He felt that he was going to miss, and 
sprang aside just in time to avoid the ferocious 
downward blow. The cock’s shoulder struck 
him and bowled him over. As he struck the 
sand he flattened in it like a hiding quail. 

The big, horny, hoof-like feet thudded furi- 
ously close to his head. Saladin was in an 
ecstasy of anger. He could not kick the 
Cherub so long as the latter lay upon the 
ground, but he could stamp upon him. 

Fortunately for the Cherub, the wits of the 
great bird were not equal to his strength. After 
a vicious stamp or so, he came to the erroneous 
conclusion that he could finish his victim sooner 
by rolling on him. 

Down he dropped on his knees, and threw 
his heavy weight on the Cherub’s back, almost 
crushing in the boy’s ribs. The keen toe-nail 
on one of the kicking feet struck him in the 
leg, and slit cloth and skin as if with a knife. 

In his rolling, Saladin’s neck whipped from 
one side to the other over the Cherub’s head. 
Choosing the moment when the cock had rolled 
nearly clear of him, the Cherub concentrated 
all his power in an upward heave that threw 
the bird from his back. Then with one hand 
he made a quick clutch at the extended neck. 

As his fingers closed on the coarse, naked 
skin, he brought his other hand into play, and 
strengthened his hold. The long neck writhed 
like a snake, and Saladin lashed out with his 
feet and beat his wings on the ground in a 
violent effort to free himself. 

The Cherub clung like a bulldog, his face 
and eyes stung with flying sand and his muscles 
aching under the strain. 

Presently the bird’s struggles lessened. The 
outstretched wings fluttered more and more 
feebly ; the head sank, and a grayish membrane 
clouded the big eyes. At last the head fell limply 
on the sand. 

** You’ ve given him his dose, Masters. Don’t 
kill him!’’? shouted the overseer, from the safe 
side of the fence. 

The Cherub warily loosened his stiffened 
fingers; but Saladin lay motionless, humbled 
in the dust. 

The boy tottered to the fence, breathing hard. 

**Hurt any ?”’ asked Scoville. 

“Don’t think so. I’m tuckered out, though,’’ 
and the Cherub smiled his old, boyish smile. 

**T reckon he’s bust a rib for me,’’ said 
Scoville, pointing to the gash in his flannel 
shirt, the edges of which were red. 

There was an awkward pause. The overseer 
looked away and began to scratch his bristly 
beard. Then he turned and looked full at the 
Cherub. 

‘IT admit it. He knocked my nerve out,’’ 
he burst forth, frankly. ‘‘No one ever says 
anything to me against pink cheeks and yellow 
hair from now on. Say, will you shake?’’ 


“WILL YOU 
SHAKE?” 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
as it not Josiah Allen’s wife who called 
it a ‘‘pleasure exertion’? when she re- 
turned from the picnic? Many another man’s 
wife has made the same kind of an ‘‘exertion’’ 
this summer without having the courage to call 
it by its proper name. 


iy all the public schools of Saxony, English is 
hereafter to be an optional subject, for the 
reason that it is ‘‘the most widely used civilized 
language in the world.’’ The recognition of 
the world sphere of influence which our mother 
tongue possesses and adorns is thus once more 
to be recorded. 


f the fifty-three states, territories and other 

political units represented in the recent 
Democratic National Convention, all except 
twelve cast their votes asa unit. In these twelve 
each delegate was allowed to express his own 
preferences. The Nebraska delegation, for ex- 
ample, divided its votes among seven presidential 
candidates, which was the greatest diversity 
exhibited by any one group. 


Fo hundred and forty-seven thousand re- 
eruits have been summoned to the Russian 
army by a recent ukase—double the usual num- 
ber. Last year, according to an official statement, 
eighty-five per cent. of those summoned re- 
sponded ; and contrary to the usual impression, 
the highest percentage of enlistment was in 
Poland, where there is supposed to be much 
dissatisfaction with Russian rule. 


witzerland looks well after its citizens, and 
its postal department and railway privileges 
have long been admired by the rest of the world. 
Now the government has decided to forbid 
parents from saddling their children with fantas- 
tic names. ‘Two children, named by unmerciful 
progenitors ‘‘ May First’’ and ‘‘ Ribello’’ (Rebel), 
have been legally rechristened, and the foolish 
names have been condemned by the courts. 
Switzerland has truly a ‘‘paternal’’ government. 


he science of ‘‘intensive’’ agriculture seems 

to have been mastered in Japan, where, it 
is stated, the forty-five million inhabitants live 
almost entirely on the production of a cultivated 
area about one-third the size of the State of 
Illinois. ‘‘Uncle Sam is rich enough to give 
us all a farm,’’ and probably he would be 
willing to do it if we were such superlative 
farmers that we could grow food enough for 
twenty-four hundred persons on each square 
mile of land. 


Apropos of the recent comment by The Com- 
panion on diversity of occupation among 
college graduates, the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company is hiring, or trying to hire, college 
men for conductors. It is reported that their 
reasons are the satisfactory service rendered by 
college men in the past and the belief that 
**railroading’’ offers good inducements to those 
who are energetic and ambitious. A squad of 
ex-football men ought certainly to be able to 
persuade passengers to ‘‘move up forward.’’ 


Ee New York papers describe in affecting 
terms a recent service in St. Mark’s Luth- 
eran Church,—the parish so sorely afflicted by 
the General Slocum disaster,—at which the 
pastor declared that the calamity which took 
from him all the members of his own immediate 
family was not due to divine fault or failure, 
and had not shaken his faith in a loving God. 
It is easier to admire than to display this spirit ; 
but Christianity would have few triumphs to 
record if strong and trustful souls in all ages 
had not been able to bear such witness. 
Paste employed to decorate a rich man’s 

house in New Jersey—a white house with 
green blinds—refused to make the trimmings a 
bright yellow, as the owner ordered, and finally 
struck rather than carry out a color scheme 
which, they said, would ruin the master 
painter’s business. At first thought a color- 
blind man seems to have a right to any com- 
bination he is willing to pay for; but really 
the painters struck the key-note of conscientious 
artistry and public welfare both, for the color- 
blind man owes a duty to his neighbors who 
have a better color-sense. 


Cre Mahan told the Imperial Federation 
League in London last month that it was 
important that the various communities of 
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COMPANION. 





English-speaking peoples should become so far 
capable of coincident action as to be able to 
exert their power as one great nation. ‘Therefore 
it was important that the British colonies should 
be united with the mother country in some sort 
of a federation with a head that could speak for 
the whole. This view of one of the most pro- 
found students of the big questions of world 
politics deserves respectful consideration. 


7 was a serious charge which the head 
master of one of the best-known academies 
in the East made the other day at the convention 


_| of the American Institute of Instruction, when 


he said, ‘‘I have seen many a college athlete 
coach devoting his time to teaching his young 
followers how they may cleverly disobey the 
rules of the game without risk of detection ; and 
I think that I am safe in saying that a majority 
of the coaches are more or less given to this 
business.’’ College and academy sports should 
not be contests in trickery and fraud, but tests 
of skill in playing the game according to the 
rules which have been mutually agreed upon. 
Anything else is unsportsmanlike and demoral- 
izing to the participants. 
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COMING AND GOING. 


The little waves, with their soft, white hands, 
Efface the footprints in the sands, 
And the tide rises, the tide falls. 

Longfellow. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL START. 


© more typical American attitude could 
be found than that of the father who 
says, ‘‘Yes, my boys, of course, have 
got to make their own way in the world and 
depend on their own resources; but I have 
given them all a good education to start with.”’ 

In a sense this is exactly the attitude of the 
United States government toward its insular 
possessions and wards. One of the first things 
which followed the American occupation of the 
Philippines was the establishment of the Ameri- 
can public-school system. Superintendents and 
teachers went out there to set up the machinery 
and start the wheels, and Filipino children 
have come to this country for an education at 
public expense. 

In Cuba our course was the same. Even 
although it was known that American occupa- 
tion of the island was to be only temporary, 
American schools were planted with as much 
patience and thoroughness as if it were to have 
been permanent. A large number of Cuban 
teachers were brought to Harvard University, 
and were permitted to study there during the 
summer, as preparation for and training in 
their work. 

This year Porto Rico’s turn has come. Not 
that this is the first attempt which the United 
States has made to found American schools in 
Porto Rico. Quite otherwise. But a large 
number of Porto Rican teachers are now en- 
joying the advantages of excellent summer 
training-schools at Harvard and Cornell, and 
the further advantages of constant intermingling 
with the American people and of travel to 
points of interest. What they study will be of 
great service to them, but the spirit of enthu- 
siasm for education with which they will find 
themselves surrounded will be worth more. 

Uncle Sam is certainly giving his children— 
or step-children—a good educational start. If 
they fail to profit by it—but they will not. 
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THE ARMENIANS. 


mong the messages received at the State 
Department in Washington last month 
was one from the Armenian bishops in 
Persia, beseeching the American government, 
in the name of Christianity and of humanity, 
to save the lives of the Armenian Christians in 
Turkey. Many villages have recently been 
destroyed in Turkish Armenia, where revolt 
against the Sultan is threatened or is in 
progress. 

A few days before this petition reached 
Washington it was announced from Constanti- 
nople that the Sultan had decided to ‘‘make 
restitution and redress’? to the persecuted 
Armenians. At the same time word came 
from London that a British officer was to 
accompany Turkish troops engaged in expedi- 
tions against Armenian insurgents, supposedly 
to prevent outrages. 

lt is evident that the Armenian question 
extends beyond Turkey. There are Armenians 
in Russia and in Persia,-and the Berlin treaty 
assures them protection in their religion. But 
the enforcement of the provisions of that treaty 
is not easy. The Armenians in Turkey and in 
Russia are in more or less open revolt against 
the government, and when troops are called out 
to suppress insurrection the insurgents are 
willing that the rest of the world should believe 
that they are persecuted for their religion. 
Therefore it is difficult to discriminate in any 
particular case between religious intolerance 
and the exercise of the police power of the 
government in preserving order. 

No better illustration of this difficulty is found 
than in the different interpretations put on the 
action of the Russian government last year in 
taking into its own hands the administration of 
the property of the Armenian Church in Russia, 








on the ground that the officers of the church 
were using its funds in the support of political 
revolution instead of in support of the church 
and its schools. The officers of the church deny 
misuse of funds, and declare that the Tsar is 
trying to suppress their religion and destroy 
their church. 

The Armenians have several revolutionary 
societies, which are following the tactics of the 
disaffected subjects of the Sultan in Macedonia, 
by provoking Turkish troops to acts of violence 
in the hope that the civilized powers may 
interfere in their behalf and assist them in 
setting up an independent Armenia, including 
in its area parts of Russia and of Persia, as 
well as part of Turkey. 
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SPONTANEOUS. 


It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech. 
-Horatius Bonar. 
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“FRESH WOODS AND PASTURES 
NEW.” 

alf the joy of travel consists in meeting 

H new people. So the churlish man or the 

timid woman, who speaks never a word 

to a fellow traveller, misses a large share of the 

pleasures of change. We grow dull to the very 

charms and virtues of those with whom we 

constantly live. We are conscious of a kind of 

bondage in their familiar knowledge of us and 

our past. Our best stories are old to them; our 

most thrilling adventures are matters of course ; 

our clothes and our manners have ceased to 

excite either curiosity or admiration. With a 

new listener we shall ourselves become new 
and better talkers. 

But what of the stay-at-homes? Is there no 
spur for their jaded pace? May they not at 
least import some novel experience which shall 
whet the appetite for life and its joys? 

More than once the visits of the little children 
sent from the hot streets of the city for a week 
in fresh country air have proved as wholesome 
for their entertainers as for the entertained. A 
tired housewife has grown young again in her 
sympathy with the delight of her guests. A 
mechanic has revived a long-forgotten joy in 
his tools as he explained them to an enthusiastic 
boy. A clergyman has preached with fresh 
zeal to the row of eager children having their 
first Sunday in a country meeting-house. 

If we are forced by circumstances to stay at 
home there are but few of us who may not give 
ourselves at least one of the luxuries of travel— 
the sight of new faces, the sound of new voices, 
and the sympathy with lives set in an environ- 
ment far different from our own. 
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CHILD LABOR. 

ecording to a compilation of child-labor 

laws of the several states, recently issued 

by the Bureau of Labor, children only 

ten years old may be employed in factories in 

Alabama, Arkansas, Nebraska and Vermont. 

This is the lowest age at which the employment 

of children is authorized in any state. In some 

states, however, there is no law fixing an age 

under which children may not be put to work 
for hire. 

South Carolina, in which the percentage of 
child labor was in 1900 greater than in any 
other state, has a new law, which is rapidly 
improving the conditions. Under it the em- 
ployment of children under ten in mines, 
factories or textile mills was ordered stopped on 
May 1, 1903. After May ist of this year it 
became illegal toemploy any child under eleven, 
and on May ist next year the legal age will be 
raised to twelve years. 

In most of the Northern States reasonably 
satisfactory laws have been passed for the pro- 
tection of the children, and the ability of the 
father to earn larger wages than formerly has 
made it unnecessary for the whole family to 
work in the mill. There are more mothers at 
home and more children in school in the factory 
towns than a few years ago. 

In the South whole families still go into the 
mills, because of the demand for labor that 
cannot be met otherwise. As the capacity of 
the adults to do more increases, the necessity to 
employ the young children will disappear. 
The national sentiment against permitting the 
children to be denied their rightful opportunity 
to develop their bodies in play and their minds 
in school is already forcing legislatures to pass 
better laws to safeguard the future of the race 
by taking care of those who are to be the fathers 
and mothers in a few years. 
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A REPORT OF PROGRESS. 


oasting, or to put it more mildly, self- 
appreciation, is a practice with which 
Americans have been thought to be not 
wholly unacquainted. But there are different 
ways of going about the business. One is the 
Pharisaical thanksgiving that we are not as 
other men are, and one is merely an honest 
expression of pleasure in mental, moral or 
material growth. 
The editor of one of the leading American 
magazines has devoted the whole of the July 
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issue to an exposition, in many different fields, 
of what he calls ‘‘the American uplift.’’ 

The progress on which stress is laid is only 
fundamentally material, if one may be allowed 
to use the expression. All sane social philoso- 
phers agree that a man’s first duty is to support 
himself and his family and pay his bills. When 
he has reached the point where he can do that 
he is in a position to develop the higher qualities 
of his nature, but not before. The American 
people, if they have been overintent on business, 
have had that sound maxim in mind, and now 
that they are prosperous, are turning to the 
higher things with an enthusiasm and unanimity 
which can be appreciated only by the study of 
such a mass of evidence as this editor has 
collected. 

To the magazine in question the editor of a 
Wall Street paper contributes an article which 
shows the advance of business morality which 
has marked the last two decades. Other writers 
relate the story of educational development ; 
another tells of the progress of music; still 
another of the advance in sculpture. One 
presents the growth of philanthropy and one 
the improvement of taste, as shown in furniture 
and the decoration of homes and public build- 
ings, and even railroad-cars. 

Not one of these writers is in the least 
boastful. Each tells only what he knows of 
progress in a field with which he is familiar. 
The lesson which The Companion would 
like to impress is the value of making a study 
like this,—investigating actual conditions and 
comparing them with those which formerly 
prevailed,—instead of contenting oneself with 
the ery of ‘‘Ichabod! Ichabod! Ichabod!’ 
The more honest investigation there is, the 
less pessimism there will be. 
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ractically all the rubber in the world is obtained 

from the trees that grow wild in the forests 
of Africa and of South America. The trees are 
usually widely scattered, and transportation of 
the gum to market is difficult. A capitalist of 
Para, Brazil, at the mouth of the Amazon, has 
been experimenting with the cultivation of rubber- 
trees. A few years ago he planted a lot of seeds. 
They came up, and the trees grew so well that in 
1890 he was convinced that it was possible to make 
a rubber plantation, and has devoted five acres to 
that use. This spring he tapped forty of the older 
trees, and secured a lot of first-class rubber gum. 
He is now satisfied that it is possible to do on a 
large scale what he has done in a small way; and 
that the man who has capital enough to afford to 
wait ten years for returns can make a large profit 
by planting rubber-trees in the lower Amazon 
valley near the market. The rubber thus pro- 
duced can be gathered more cheaply than the wild 
rubber, as the trees will be near together, and it 
will be cleaner and purer than that which is 
gathered in the natural forests. Besides, its near- 
ness to the market will save the producer the 
heavy cost of freighting it many hundred miles 
down the river. In the meantime the South Amer- 
ican republics have been quarreling over the pos- 
session of the wild rubber forests in the upper 
Amazon valley. 


Ithough some scientists say the oceans are 
slowly shrinking, the ships which man makes 
to float on them are steadily increasing in size. 
Measurement of every new marine monster is made 
by comparison with the old Great Eastern, so long 
the wonder of the world. The new ship, Ba/tic, 
which lately entered New York harbor on her 
maiden voyage, presents some interesting figures 
when so measured. The Great Zastern was built 
to carry twenty thousand tons of freight and a thou- 
sand passengers. The Baltic can carry twenty- 
eight thousand tons of freight and nearly three 
thousand passengers. She is not an “ocean grey- 
hound.” If one wanted a canine metaphor she 
would be an “ocean dachshund” ; but ‘‘ocean draft- 
horse” hits the mark nearer the center. The Baltic 
is one of that practical and useful class of steamers, 
which because of their great size and compara- 
tively low horse-power are not fast, but have great 
stability. Their immense carrying capacity makes 
them profitable boats to run. 
om Dupuy de Lome—he died in Paris last 
month—was a diplomatist who illustrated in 
his own person the effects of violating the good 
old-fashioned rule of courtesy. While he was 
Spanish minister at Washington the excitement 
over Cuba came toa crisis. Ina letter to a frien« 
in Havana he wrote that “McKinley is weak and 
catering to the rabble, and besides, a low politi- 
cian.” This letter was intercepted by the Cubans, 
and sent to the Secretary of State in Washington. 
The Secretary took it at once to Minister De Lome, 
who admitted that he wrote it. The Spaniard 
knew that he had violated the rules of diplomacy. 
and cabled his resignation at once to forestall his 
expulsion by the American government. His 
offense was the same as if a guest should go abou! 
the house abusing or ridiculing his host. 
pe July 10th, was observed by Englis!:- 
speaking Methodists in all parts of the world i 
honor of a blind old woman who lives in Brookly! 
New York. This woman, Mrs. Van Alstyne, wh 
has used “Fanny Crosby” as a pen-name, is tl 
author of nearly five hundred hymns, includin 
“Safe in the arms of Jesus,” “Blessed assuranc’. 
Jesus is mine,” and “Pass me not, O gent! 
Saviour.” The words of faith and hope which th 
sorely afflicted woman has written have comfortc:: 
millions of men and women, and if each who h: 
been helped by her should follow the old custo! 
and throw a stone on a tumulus in her -hono: 
the mound would soon become a mountain. 
orax and boric acid are unsafe preservativ« 
for use in foods for general consumptio: , 
according to the report of the bureau of chemist! 
of the Department of Agriculture. This burea" 






















has been experimenting for a year to discover the 
effect of these preservatives. When half a gram 
a day for fifty days was used in the food of the 
men experimented with, it was found that the 
appetite was affected injuriously, that there was a 
feeling of fulness in the head and of distress in 
the stomach. Larger quantities produced these 
effects sooner, and they were accompanied by a 
slight clouding of the mind. No bad symptoms 
manifested themselves when the preservatives 
were eaten occasionally. The bureau has recom- 
mended that all food in which borax or boric acid 
is used should be so marked that people buying it 
may understand that it is not to be used as an 
article of daily diet. 
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HER DECISION. 


F™ three years it had been Lorraine Harker’s 
ambition to live in a flat. Lorraine was in the 
high school, and many of her schoolmates lived in 
the handsome Milwaukee brick piles that were 
her admiration; whenever she went home with 
one of her friends after school she brought back 
glowing descriptions of the attractions and con- 
veniences of a flat. 

“No running up and down stairs, mother—just 
think of that! And electric lighting—you know 
you are always worrying for fear Robbie will set 
us on fire with matches. And a telephone, so that 
you needn’t step out of the house for marketing. 
And oh, such lovely mantelpieces, and such fasci- 
nating china closets, and everything so fresh and 
new and harmonious!” 

And Mrs. Harker would sigh and say, “When 
father gets his promotion, dear!” 

One day the unexpected happened—Mr. Harker 
received a promotion. The Harkers celebrated 
with a little supper, and after it took a car ride 
out to the park. Suddenly Lorraine looked at 
her mother, her eyes shining with excitement. 

“We can move into a flat!” she cried. 

Mrs. Harker caught her breath sharply. The 
old house was shabby, and in an unfashionable 
part of the city, but it had been her home ever 
since she was married—it did not seem as if she 
could leave it. Then she looked at Lorraine. 
After all, was it not the child’s turn now? 

So the Harkers began hunting flats. It was not 
as easy as Lorraine had expected, but her perse- 
verance did not flag. Finally they obtained a day’s 
option on the one that seemed most desirable, 
and went home to think it over one more night. 
Lorraine ran blithely up to her old room. Her 
new room would be rose-color and white; she 
would not be ashamed to take the girls up to that, 
she thought. 

A movement in the yard below attracted her 
attention. The old house had been built before 
yards went out of fashion, and held a big apple- 
tree and a grape-vine, and crowding roses that 
bloomed from May to November. With sudden 
dismay, Lorraine remembered that flats had no 
yards. What would her mother do without her 
roses, and the children without their apple-tree? 
Then, as if they had been lying in wait, a score of 
doubts besieged her. What would take the place 
to father of the porch where he always liked to sit 
summer evenings? And what would the children 
do without an attic for rainy days? And how 
would the tiny new dining-room hold all the left-out 
people that mother always invited for Thanks- 
giving and Christmas? Was it possible, after all, 
that flats did not have everything—that one had to 
choose between rose rooms and elevators, and 
hospitality and gardens? 

The next morning, when Lorraine came down- 
stairs, her mother smiled across at her. Lorraine 
knew now how brave the smile was. 

“Well, dear, have you decided?” she asked. 

“Yes,” Lorraine answered, “I have decided for 


—home.” 
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UNHURRIED COURTSHIPS. 


he summer boarder in a country village whose 

stock of light reading runs low on a rainy day 
can often, with a little tact and patience, extract 
from some aged resident true tales of old-time 
courtships as entertaining as any to be found in 
fiction. One such was recently related in a tran- 
quil, slow-going, sleepy little town where “hus- 
tling” is still happily unknown. 

“Slow?” said the narrator, amiably. ‘“‘Well— 
maybe we are; but we used to be slower. Ever 
hear of Abby Derby? 

“*Lias Giddings came courting to Abby Derby 
when my mother was a girl, and he was courting 
her still when I was one. Twenty years it was, 
and Abby liked him from the first and never pre- 
tended she didn’t, only when it came to marrying, 
she couldn’t make up her mind; said she must 
have time to think it over. 

“*Lias gave her time—six months first and then 
a year, and then another and another, till there 
was twenty of ’em. Twenty years! Any other 
man would have been discouraged, but ’Lias had 
« mind of his own and he’d made it up for two, 
if Abby Derby couldn’t. 

“Then at last he asked her to ride over to the 
farm with him to see a new ell he’d built; and 
when he got her there, there was all his folks and 
all hers, and the parson waiting, and, ‘ Abby,’ 
“ays he, just as calm as if he was asking her to lay 
her bonnet off, ‘you know the marriage service, 
don’t you? Then just step across to the bow 
window there and be married. Parson’s ready.’ 

“She gave a big gasp and said she couldn’t, and 
‘twasn’t fair to hurry her. ’Lias took hold of her 
and and led her over. 

“I’m sorry, Abby,’ says he, ‘but after twenty 
years of hurrying down the lane, it’s either in at 
‘he front door, or set out on the door-step ; because 
aulyways you’ve got there.’ ” 

The marriage proved a happy one; so also did 
another which followed upon a scarcely less delib- 
“rate courtship. Patty, the daughter of a wealthy 
farmer, was beloved by Peter, who was in his 
employ; and the old man, knowing this, used the 
threat of refusing his eventual consent to their 
inarriage as a whip to drive Peter—who was slow 
and rather indolent—to increase his exertions. 

For year after year the situation remained 
anchanged ; but at last even Peter’s placidity was 
stirred, and he ventured a meek remonstrance 
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when he was sharply told, for the hundredth time, 
by Patty’s father, that he should not have his 
Patty after all. 

“Well, now,” he drawled, plaintively, “that 
doos seem kind o’ hard, don’t it, when here I been 
chasing round after her these fifteen years.” 

But he captured her at last. 


* * 


PRESERVING STANDARDS. 


he one-hundred-foot rule in Trafalgar Square, 

London, which is the standard of length for 
all countries that use the English system of 
measures of length, is to be replaced, says the 
London Globe, by one better housed in Westmin- 
ster Hall. The present standard, which has been 
copied in steel by the government of the United 
States, is a bronze strip inlaid in granite. It is 
liable to slight inaccuracy because it is exposed to 
variations in the atmosphere. It has stood in its 
present site since 1876. 


The requirements for a standard of this’ sort 
are a long, level, dry plot, protected from wilful 
damage and from changes in the air, and yet 
accessible to the public in such a way that workers 
ean compare measures with it undisturbed by 
idlers. estminster Hall is said to be ideal for 
the purpose. The new standard will be subdivided 
to the thousandth part of an inch. 

The greatest care is used in panting the 
various standards, but none are more closely 
guarded than the British yard and pound. They 
are kept immured in the wall of the staircase 
leading to the upper waiting-room of the House 
of Commons. Every twenty years they are taken 
out and inspected. 

The platinum pound is then wrapped in Swedish 
filtering paper, placed in a silver- 7 t case, packed 
in a solid, square bronze case, an deposited ina 
mahogany box, which is secured by screws and 
sealed. The gun-metal yard is placed on eight 
rollers in a mahogany box, and both boxes are 
then put in a lead case, and the cover is soldered. 
This is put in an oak chest which is screwed tight, 
and deposited in a cavity in the wall. The aperture 
is then cemented up, to remain closed for twenty 

ears more. In spite of all precautions, the 
nspection of 1892 disclosed minute variations in 
both standards, but they are believed to have 
age due to slight inaccuracies in the computations 
n 1872. 
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THE SUBMERGED SEVENTH. 


ust after the convening of the new House of 

Representatives, there was a member from the 

West who was boasting of the enormous majority 
given him by the voters of his district. 

“Why,” the new member would exclaim, “do 
you know I was elected by the suffrages of seven 
different nationalities?” 

One day some one asked him to name the 
nationalities. He gave them: “ Irish, German, 
Polish, Bohemian, swedish and Greek.’ 

“But you have named only six —- Sn ea 
said the seeker after knowledge. ‘What was the 
seventh one?” 

The new member again ran over his little list, 
but could not remember the seventh nationality. 
At this juncture some facetious 7 stander chipped 
in with the remark: “Mayt ye there were some 
Americans in the bunch.’ 

“Good for you!” shouted the new Representative, 
lustily, slapping his thigh. ‘‘But it was funny that 
I should forget them, don’t you think?” 
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TOOK THE FIRST TOW. 


he late John H. Hamline of Chicago was one 

of the foremost advocates of civil service 
reform in that city, says the Outlook, and was 
instrumental in securing the passage of the law 
that established the merit system there. Although 
the mayor who appointed the first civil service 
commission was notoriously hostile to the measure, 
and planned to render it useless, Mr. Hamline did 
not hesitate to accept a place on it. 

“How can you compromise with the opposition,” 
he was asked, “by getting on a. commission like 
that, which will have no power?’ 

When I am going anywhere,” he replied, ‘‘I 
do not wait forastar. I hitch a al to anything 
which —— to be goin — foul 

It is worthy of note thai having ‘climbed aboard 
his cart he managed, to the mayor’s amazement, 
to keep it straight in the path of municipal reform, 
and made the law effective, despite all opposition: 


® 
TWO INJURIES. 


erhaps the man who maltreats a book, even 

by accident, deserves to pay for it twice over, 
and logically he may sometimes be justly called 
upon to do it. A daily newspaper says that a 
borrower recently handed in a book at a public 
lending library, and the attendant thereupon dis- 
covered a hole in one of the leaves. 

It was necessary to enter a description of the 
damage in a book kept on the counter. A clerk 
entered the title and camber of the book, and the 
attendant described the damage thus 

“Page 215: a hole.” Then he turned the leaf, 
and added, “Page 216, another hole.” 
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WORDS FOR THE WORDY. 


'wo good phrases for people who speak long 
and wearisomely have come as useful weapons 
in the approaching hot weather. 

One is the comment of a politician on a Wash- 
ington orator: “He has a good train of thought, 
but it lacks terminal facilities.” 

The other comes from the village humorist, who 
said of the village orator: “‘He’s the only feller I 
ever knew who could set his face talkin’, an’ then 
go off an’ leave it.’ 


ALMOST EAVESDROPPING. 


mong the public men in England is a well- 

known speaker whose remarks are inaudible 
twenty feet away, and of him a wit said: 

“No one admires Mr. X. more than I do, but I 


always feel that I am taking a liberty in over- 
hearing what he says.” 
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A NEW VERB. 


he Companion” has received from a corre- 
spondent a printed copy of a funeral notice 
which contains this sentence : 


“F. J. will be funeralized at his late residence 
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HUARD KNOCKS SHOES 
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LOOK WELL-WEAR BETTER. 
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with size to us. and receive shoes b 
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One-Third of a Century 


Standard of the World 


A delicious beautifier, preserver and cleanser of 
the teeth; makes the breath sweet and the 
gums less tender. The metal box is a handy 

ackage for toilet table and travelling; no pow- 
her to litter, no liquid to spill or stain. 


2% cents, at all druggists. 
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Vacation 
|Fun Doubles 


when you have a 


Brownie 
|\Camera 


Pictures of everything you are 
interested in at small cost and no 
trouble. 


“ Works like a Kodak.” 
$1.00, $2.00 and $5.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Kodak and Brownie 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue, free at the 
dealers or by mail. 
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EDISON 


Gold Moulded 
Phonograph Records 


REDUCED TO 35c. EACH. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


This price buys the same rich, loud, pure-toned Records that have made the Edison 
They are the most perfect reproductions of sound ever made. The 
constant improvement that has carried them beyond competition will be as zealously 
continued. This price places the famous E 

the reach of thousands who do not now own one. 


Catalogues at dealers or write to 


New York. Chicago. San Francisco. London. 


dison Phonograph and its equipment within 
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Karo Corn Syrup is a new, delicious table delicacy 


made from corn, with the food value of the grain ¥ 


retained. 


On griddle cakes of all makes it adds a 
relish that will sharpen the poorest appetite. Karo 


Corn Syrup is not a molasses, but a pure, wholesome, 
nutritioussyrup. Soldin —— friction-top tins, which 


2 ty keep its goodness good. 10c, : 
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SYRUP 


The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 
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~ CORN PRODUCTS ©0., New York and Chicago. 
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THE OLD HOME HAND | 
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Tis Old Home Week in Hebron, Ned, where 
they keep open doors, 

A mining-camp my prison here, a Western city 
yours. 

O’er stream and mead they homeward speed, tho’ 
we our steps must stay ; 

And I sit thinking here of you, and keeping holi- 
day. 

From west and north and south they come, one 
magnet for them all; 

Where’er the scattered children are they hear the 
mother call. 

New England by the seaside or New England on 
the hills, 

They wander wide, yet with her pride their bosom 
fondly thrills. 


Mind you the brook, the valley, the schoolhouse 
where they’ll meet; 

The woods, the pond, the pasture hill, the staid 
old village street. 

The West is big and lonesome, and we are too far 
away 

From the dear host, those we love most, who 
gather there to-day. 


That aged figure, bent and gray, whom I in fancy 
see, 

Reviewing old familiar scenes, once part of you 
and me; 

He would remember us, the boys whose ways he 
tried to mend. 

The Master then we named him, we should call 
him now the friend. 


The lads we played and hunted with, the girls, 
too, will be there, 

A spell laid on their spirit and a surcease given to 
care ; 

While strange will be the light they see, the 
deepened lines they trace, 

Reminders of the fleeting years, in many a dear 
old face. 


The West is big and lonesome, Ned; the fortunes 
which we seek 

Look poor and cold beside the gold they’ll quarry 
in Home Week. 

I hear the voices calling and the friendly eyes I 
see, 

The old home hand across the land reached out to 
you and me. 
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“AND YE VISITED ME.” 


“ our letter brought tears to my 
¥ eyes,’’ wrote the invalid to 
her friend of former years, 
as she lay in bed and painfully 
used her lead-pencil. ‘‘I have 
been out of sight so long. You can never know 
how good it seems to be looked up and visited.’’ 
Julia Graham—that was what every one 
called her who remembered her—had married 
and gone West. ‘‘Mrs. George William Osgood’’ 
was the name on her visiting-card. But she 
returned for ‘‘Old Home Week’’ after an absence 
of nine years, and the return was far from 
being an unmixed pleasure. A pleasure it was, 
in many ways greater than she expected; but 
the changes were many, and some of them sad. 
No one can revisit the scenes of childhood or 
youth, or any locality where he has spent 
much of his life, without this mixed experience 
—the joy of renewing acquaintances which 
were pleasant, and the sadness of finding those 
whom he loved less prosperous or less strong 
or less happy. So it was with Miss Graham. 
The ‘‘week’”’ was only a week for her, and it 
was a full one. There were relatives to visit, 
old friendships to be renewed, and dinners to 
be eaten. But the thing which Julia Graham 
did that endeared her to some old friends was 
the looking up of those whom she had known 
in other days who were unable, or timidly 
disinclined, to look her up. The letter was 
from one of these. Julia learned that this old 
friend lived in another town, and was bedridden. 
It cost her a whole day to go to her, but she 
came back saying over to herself the words 
which her friend had said, ‘‘I know now why 
our Lord blessed those to whom He said, ‘I was 
sick, and ye visited me!’ ’’ 

There was another old friend, a schoolmate, 
who had married a drunkard, and who did not 
appear at any of the festivities of the week. 
“T shouldn’t call on her; she might be sensi- 
tive,’’ said Julia’s cousin. But Julia went to 
her in her poverty and sorrow, and her visit 
was like a ray of sunshine to her old friend. 

Most pathetic of all was her looking up an 
old man, feeble now and oblivious of most that 
had happened recently, but with a mind that 
came back when recalled by suggestions of 
former years, and whose life was brightened 
for many a day afterward by his memories of 
the visit of ‘‘little Julia Graham.’’ 

‘The pleasantest things about Old Home 
Week,’’ said Julia to her husband, ‘‘ were those 
which I was most reluctant to undertake. It 
cost me a real struggle to do it, and there were 
so many things I wanted to do. I’m afraid I 
did it just because it was my duty. But I 
received a greater blessing than I gave.’’ 

The experience of one woman may be a sug- 
gestion to other people, returning for Old Home 
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Week. Theirs, too, may be the blessing of 
Him Who said, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, ye have done it 


unto me.’’ 
& © 


A DETHRONED MONARCH. 


n his “Frontier Sketches,” Mr. James Steele, 
| writing of the days when the buffalo still 

roamed the plains, tells of a pathetic incident 
of which he was the witness. Mr. Steele, resting 
on a little hill at no great distance from a feeding 
herd, noticed a scarred and shaggy old buffalo, 
which stood on the outskirts of the group. 


He was a big old fellow, the hero of many a 
fight, but it was evident that now he had been 
defeated in battle and that his rule was ended. 
Reluctant to accept the fact, he hung about his 
former subjects, pretending to eat. The herd 
was busy cropping the grass with a continual 
raeging sound, and utterly ignoring the presence 
of their former king. 

Presently a young calf came out toward the 
solitary grazer; a miniature and foolish slip of 
a buffalo, with his little black nose all wet and 
wrinkled. Curiosity and inexperience had moved 
him to come to his father, and the two touched 
noses amicably. As if encouraged, the veteran 
edged a little nearer the herd. Then a strong 
young bull made a sudden approach, giving utter- 
ance to certain ominous groans and snortings. 
The —7 one stopped chewing and the antag- 
onists faced. 

The old boy straightened out his wisp of a tail 
to a line with his back, gathered his four black 
hoofs together, arched his spine and stood shaking 
his huge front. He was old and lame, but he 
never faltered. The young bull came on slowly, 
twisting his tail in cireles as grand as that small 
organ could compass. His eyes rolled in redness 
and his nostrils were distended. hack! The 
two curly foreheads came together. There was 
a long, ——. og in which every tendon 
seemed stretch the utmost. The vigorous 
pm ned was followed by an easing off for another 
collision. 

Such dead set of strength could not last long. 
The old crusader’s foot slipped. There was a 
sudden lunge, a ope forward, and the horn of 
the young bull raked upward through his antag- 
onist’s flank. Again and again the buffalo tried 
to make his old ward of head to head, but in vain. 
With the agony of defeat in his eyes and the blood 
flowing from his wounds, he still refused to 
ona Finally, with failing strength, open- 
mouthed, with hanging tongue and _ pitifully ae 
ing, he stood motionless, unable to Aight, unw om | 
to retreat. The others came about him and add 
their scornful snorts and digs to his humiliation. 
There he stood, whipped and sullen, but still 
ovene other buftal adually dropped 

he other buffaloes gradually drop away, 
leaving him once more alone. Then the Tittle 
calf pounced up with arched back and elevated 
tail, and gave his venerable parent to understand 
in plain terms that he held himself in readiness to 
give him a tremendous eng It was exasper- 
ating to see this young milksop imitate its seniors. 
fa poor old veteran did not so much as look at 
nim. 

Then his calfship poked his foolish head with a 
considerable thump against the old one’s nose. 
But it hurt him and he ambled off to his mother. 
The old buffalo seemed not to notice his babyish 

rsecutor, but I suspect it broke his heart. He 
urned sorrowfully, and slowly limped away. 
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SAW HIS MISTAKE. 


t had long been almost a proverb in the village 
| that Jedediah Perkins “didn’t know a chance 

when he saw one.” The public discussion of 
this failing had often come to Uncle Jed’s ears, 
and had sounded loudly in them. Worst of all, he 
had to admit that he was, in the language of his 
neighbors, “easy.”” He paid the most for what he 
bought and got the least for what he sold of any 
man within a dozen miles. 


But Uncle Jed ‘saw a chance at last. <A railway 
runs close to his house, and in the middle of winter 
during a tremendous snow-storm, a passenger- 
train was stalled in the cut through his south 
pasture, and was unable to go forward or back. 

After it had been there about half a day Uncle 
Jed saw his chance. There were a hundred or 
two hungry panccnenss. eager to buy food. He 
had a large store of ham and bacon. He would 
have Aunt Sarah make it up into sandwiches, and 
they would clear a small fortune. 

“So that’s what we done,” said Uncle Jed, telling 
of it afterward. ‘We made up every bit of ham 
in the house into sandwiches, and I took ’em down 
there and offered ’em for sale for a quarter apiece. 

“Now I cal’lated a man ’s mg A ’s them folks 
would be willing to ig ES — or a good big 
home-made sandwich, but they held back. They 
was plenty would Fey, adime. I could ’a’ sold out 
twicet over at a dime each—but I only sold five 
at a quarter. 

“<Tll wait till they git hungrier,’ s’s I. I went 
outside and set on a snow pile, and watched them 
fellers shoveling out that train. Seemed to me 
they wa’n’t like to git the train out before next 
summer, so I didn’t hurry about going aboard 
again with them sandwiches. Jes’ as I made up 
my mind it was time, though, along in front come 
one of them rotating whirligig plows they sent up 
from the other way, and before you could sa 
‘Jack Robinson’ away went the train behind it 
through the cut it made. 

“Well, sir, as I sat there watching, that train 
hadn’t gone more’n two hundred yards before I 
see I had made a great mistake not to sell them 
sandwiches fer ten cents. I see it plain as could 
be. An’ I’m seeing it yet, for Aunt Sarah an’ me 
has been living on ham sandwiches fer three 
weeks, and they ain’t half used up.” 
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THE FIRST SUBMARINE. 


© many war-ships have been destroyed by 
S submarine explosions in the Russo-Japanese 

War that each side has repeatedly accused 
the other of using a submarine torpedo-boat. If 
that should prove to be the case it would be the 
first time such a vessel has ever been successfully 
used in war by any nation but the United States. 


The first submarine vessel ever used to attacka 
hostile ship in war-time descended into the Hudson 
River at Whitehall, under the eyes of Washington 
and his staff, in September, 1776. The British had 
attacked New York; Long Island had been lost to 
them and Lord Howe’s fleet was anchored in North 
River. David Bushnell, a young engineer — 
pemeetes from Yale College, had invented a spher- 
cal copper vessel called the American Turtle, 
intended for submarine use. It was propelled by 
oars set in water-tight sockets, had a tiny conning 
tower, and was just big enough for one man. It 
had an ouger —¥-| through the top, and the 

lan of attack was for the submarine worker to 

rill this into the bottom of an enemy’s =. A 
mine was then to be detached from the outside of 
the submarine and fastened to the enemy by the 
drill, a clockwork set going, and when the diver 
had escaped the explosion would follow. 

Bushnell showed this machine to General Par- 
sons and to General Washington, who approved. 





Ezra Lee, a brave young sergeant, was detailed 
to make the attempt, and Bushnell taught him to 
work the Turtle. At midnight, September 6th, 
he entered the little vessel and was towed out into 
the river by rowboats. Washington and his staff 
watched anxiously for the result. 

The prime object of Lee’s attack was the sixty- 
four-gun frigate Eagle, on board which was Lord 
Howe himself. Hours passed without an explo- 
sion, and at last when dawn came Washington 
was convinced Lee was lost. Just then, however, 
barges were seen putting out from the shore of 
Governor’s Island. ene | went almost to mid- 
stream, then scattered and made hastily for shore. 
A moment later came a terrific explosion on the 
surface close to the Zagle, and the British fleet in 
consternation slipped their cables and made out 
of the harbor. 

Some time later the top of the Turtle appeared 
above water, not far away. Rowboats. went out 
and brought her in. Lee was found unharmed. 
He had reached the bottom of the Zagle without 
difficulty, but had found it sheathed with heavy 
copper, a protection not against man but against 
other submarine enemies. When he attempted to 
drill through this his vessel bounced away and 
ty him no purchase. He worked two hours at 

he Lage, and then visited other vessels with no 
better luck. At last he released his mine and 
started home. He came to the surface close to 
the British barges, then sank again and pulled for 
Whitehall. 


The Jurtle was used again a year later to attack 
the Cerberus off New London, but, instead, blew 
up a schooner lying near the frigate and killed a 
number of men. at was the first vessel ever so 
destroyed. 

Though Fulton built a successful submarine, 
none was used in war again till the Davids were 
built for the Confederates. There were several 
of this class, one of which blew up the Housatonic 
in 1864. Since then nearly every navy in the 
world has experimented with submarines. Russia 
has several on her list of war-vessels. France has 
done the most with them and has the largest 
number, more than seventy. The United States 
has second place in numbers and disputes first 


place in efficiency. 


FUNNY FOLK 


SOME 





knew avery funny man 
With nothing much to do, 
But just to exercise his mind 
He taught his dog to mew. 


And when the dog had learned to mew, 
So pleased he was at that 

He took the bark the dog had lost 
And taught it to his cat. 


Both mews and barks were badly done, 
The man himself was cracked, 

And neither dog nor cat nor man 
Imagined what they lacked. 


But quite as funny are the men 
Who go by one strict rule, 

As to the things their boys are taught 
In college or in school, 


Who artists into lawyers turn, 
And nature’s rights refuse 

By making poets of the boys 
Who should be cobbling shoes. 
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EAGLE AND STURGEON. 


e had been camped for a few days at a 

point on the upper reaches of the Pic 

River, waiting for other members of the 
party, writes a correspondent of Forest and 
Stream. One source of amusement was watching 
the descent of a large bald-headed eagle into the 
eddy at the back of the point. He came from an 
immense height, and struck the water with great 
force. At times he would dive under the surface, 
to reappear a2 moment or two later with a fish 
clutched in his claws. Then he would fly, freighted 
with his fish, to a mountain, on the overhanging 
crest of which the nest with his mate and young 
were quite visible to us with our field-glass. 


I had noticed his successful plunges and his 
eeers to the nest for two mornings. On the 
hird morning a shadow coming across the sun’s 
rays caused me to look up, and there was the 
great bird at his usual hunt to supply the young 
eagles with breakfast. 
ith his keen eye piercing the river depths, he 
poised over a particular s oe for a few moments, 
sna then shot down with the velocity of a cannon- 


all. 

The waters parted, and the eagle was lost to 
view. I watched to see him emerge with his prey, 
but the surface of the water remained undisturbed. 
What could it mean? It passed my reasoning 
powers to solve the result of that plunge. 

Then far down, fully a quarter of a mile off, I 
saw the great bird struge ng either to carry off 
a heavy burden or to free himself from one. The 
waters were lashed into foam, and the bird again 
disappeared, and all was still. 

This lashing of the water and disappearance 
were repeated again and yy each time farther 
down-stream.. A bend in the river prevented m 
seeing the final result. Calling one of our men, 
embarked with him in a canoe and started down 
the river. 

When we had doubled the point below, I saw, 
lodged against the beach in a small bay, some- 
thing that did not look natural to the place. We 
my led down, and found it was my eagle, fixed 

ast to a sturgeon. 

Both were motionless. The sturgeon was full 
six_feet lene, The royal fish and the royal bir 
had met death together. 
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THE VALUE OF ALLOYS. 


n the metal-working trades, more than in almost 
any others, things are seldom what they seem. 
People want things cheap, and manufactured 

goods cannot be sold for less than the cost of the 
mere metal. But outside of actual frauds, writes 
Prof. J. G. Horner in London Answers, there are 
many articles which are not, strictly speaking, the 
things they are taken for, and which are all the 
more desirable because they are not. 

“Block-tin” goods, for instance, are steel goods, 
coated. Vessels made of tin would melt on the 
fire or fall to pieces on the first time of using. 
Steel must be used, and ‘“‘block’”’ only means that 
an extra thick coating of tin has been given. 

“Brass” stair-carpet rods are generally rods of 
iron cased with very thin tubes of brass. Much 
“copper” work is not copper but coated iron. The 




















oe pure metals play in manufacture is nothing 
y comparison with the alloys in their many 
hundreds of combinations. 

Pure iron, for instance, is only a laboratory 
preparation. Cast iron, the most generally useful 
variety, contains about five per cent. of impurities, 
and the curious thing is that it owes its special 
value to the presence of these. Pure iron can be 
shaved with a pocket-knife; impure iron can be 
made almost as hard as steel. 

Steel is a true alloy, copening several foreign 
elements. Here, too, as in iron, the special values 
of the different steels depend on the nature and 
proportion of these elements. Steel may be had 
as soft as the softest irons, or so hard that the 
battle now lies between the hard projectile and 
the equally hard nye gre oe 

The wear and tear o — 1 is delayed by the 
admixture of baser metals with the precious ones. 
In their pure state gold and silver would be too 
soft to stand the usage for which coins are 
intended. Manufacturers of brass and gun-metal 
are able to effect very surprising results in alloys. 
They will produce bright and useful substances 
with most Sep ater mee J materials gathered from 
the old-metal merchants. 

Alloys, disguised metals, therefore, are of infi- 
nitely more value than absolutely pure metals are. 
This has been known ever since the prehistoric 
days when men cast their celts or chisels in 
mixtures of copper and tin, the tin being the 
hardening element. By varying the proportions 
of these two, widely differing materials may be 

roduced—materials that, on the one hand, will 

acture with a blow, or, on the other, will stand 
any amount of hammering. 
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MATRIMONIAL OPPORTUNITIES. 


here is a childlike simplicity about the peas- 

| ant folk of Montenegro. A woman who has 

travelled among them says that both men 

and women, on her arrival, asked her, with perfect 

frankness, the most personal questions. When 

she explained that she had come by train and 

steamboat, the inference was that she had great 
wealth. 


“And you have come so far to see us? Bravo! 
Are you married ?” 

“No,” said the traveller. 

There was great excitement and much whis- 


ering. 

" “Wait! wait!” criedawoman. Then, at the top 
of her voice, she shouted, ‘““Milosh! Milosh!” 

A tall, bronzed boy about eighteen years old, 
edged his way through the crowd. His mother 
stood on tiptoe, and whispered in his ear. He 
looked coy, and twiddled his fingers. 

“Ask her! ask her!’ cried men and women, 
encouragingly. : 

Milosh plucked up courage, thumped his chest 
and blurted out: 

“Wilt thou have me?” 

“No, thank you,” said the traveller, laughing, 
and Milosh, much relieved, retired, amidst the 
jeers of his friends. 

—— thou art not beautiful enough,” said 
t 


e men. 
Then gg eee Gavro, as being more likely 
refeeted yavro made his offer, and was smilingly 
rejected. 


he crowd was enjoying itself vastly, and took 
much pains to provide the lady with a really 
handsome suitor. She, on her part, looked about, 
and chanced to catch the eye of a goodly ge 

“No! no!” cried a woman, seizing his arm. 
**He’s mine! he’s mine!” 

Amid shouts of laughter he was withdrawn 
from competition, then another youth said frankly, 
“I have no money, but perhaps you have enough.” 

“And he is gi and beautiful,” his friends 
hastened to add. 

But he, in his turn, was rejected, and the enthu- 
siastic crowd pushed forward another candidate. 
Five suitors in twenty minutes made, the traveller 
thought, a noble record. 
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ONLY A GRASS WHOPPER. 


ot all ingenuity either of resource or fiction 

N resides in Yankeedom. A farmer of south- 
ern Nebraska had a forty-acre lot of wheat 

and the promise of a big yield, when the grass- 

hoppers descended upon him. But the farmer 

says that very soon after the hopper appeared, he 
made a discovery which gave him the whip-hand. 
He tells his own story in the Journal of his state. 


I found that the grasshoppers were in the habit 
of climbing the wheat stalks every morning to 
spend the day feeding on my gy I used to 
go out to the field to see how they were getting 
on, and in my impatience at the liberties they were 
taking, I would occasionally strike a clump of 
them as they hung on a stalk and knock them to 
the ground. 

After a while I noticed that when a grasshopper 
was thus dislodged he made no further effort to 

et his dinner, but remained on the ground until 

e regular time to climb the stalk the next morn- 
= mmediately I went and took down our long 
wire clothes-line, and called my wife to come an< 
help me. Between us we dragged the clothes-line 
all over that forty-acre field, knocking all the 
grasshoppers to the ground. There they stayed 
until the next =~ é 

The next morning we gave the hoppers just time 
to get well started up the stalks when we went out 
and repeated the performance of the day before. 
The result was the same, and in the course of a 
few days every grasshopper in that field was dead 
of starvation. : 

Our neighbors came out every morning to jeer 
atus. They called us a pair of old idiots, but we 
harvested the only wheat crop in that part of 
Nebraska that year. 
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SAVED FOR THE FISH TRADE. 


he fish-man drove into the yard a few days 
T after the new summer residents had takei 

possession of their home, and seeing an 
open door he stepped in and confronted th: 
mistress of the house. 


“Gettin’ settled, I s’pose,” he said agreeably, 
allowing his gaze to wander from two halt 
unpacked trunks to a table loaded with miscell: 
neous articles. ‘Well, take your time, take your 
time; there’s plenty of it up here! I understan 
your husband’s a doctor, ma’am ?”’ 

“Yes, he is,” said the summer resident, who | 
spite of warnings from eI neighbors that sii 
had better display no haughtiness of spirit unde’ 
questioning, was unable to put much cordiali! 
into her tone. 

“Well, now, I come near bein’ a doctor,” sa! 
the fish-man, still with a wandering gaze. “™ 
folks wanted I should be one, all exceptin’ of : 
aunt that had money, and was looked to to he 
me out financially if I took up with a professio 
She spent one summer here, and she made 
—— study of my character an’ — and at th 
end of the season she up an’ told my folks th 
*twoukin’t do, I must go into business. ' 

“‘That boy has got too much intellect to | 
hove away on a doctor,’ she said; those we! 
her very words. Now how would you like 
couple 0’ good mack’rel all slit up an’ ready f 
the br’iler?” 























THE LIMITATION OF SQUIZZLES. 
By Elizabeth Perley. 
WIDE, sloping lawn shaded by tower- 
ing maples, in the background a white 
cottage, with green blinds and a broad 
door-step. On the step sat Squizzles, winking 
and blinking in the sunlight. His round, 
bluish-green eyes wore a thoughtful expression ; 
occasionally his little striped tail moved impa- 
tiently. He had just left the lap of his mistress 
to meditate over a conversation he had heard. 
“I don’t know what to do with him,’’ she 
was saying to a neighbor, all the time stroking 
‘quizzles’s striped coat and playfully pulling 
his velvet ears, ‘‘he is so lazy. The mice are 
all over my storeroom, and he seems to watch 
for them, but he isn’t smart enough to catch 
them.’’ As she said this she gently tinkled 
the little brass bell, attached to a red ribbon, 
tied round Squizzles’s pretty neck. This 
reminded him of the crowning injustice done 
him. Even kittens may feel, so Squizzles fled 
from her earesses and ran to the front door-step 
to think the matter over. A hop-toad suddenly 
appeared before him, but his hop was not 
livelier than that of Squizzles, and the little 
velvet paw immediately laid Mr. Toad low, 
never to rise again. He could catch toads and 
grasshoppers, but how could he catch mice? 
And his little heart swelled with indignation. 
Had he not watched for them by the hour, and 
almost caught them seores of times? The only 
trouble was that he could not catch them and 
hold perfectly still, and when the little tinkling 
bell betrayed his presence away scurried Mr. 


Mouse, scornfully making faces at him and 


whisking his tail as he went. 

Frequent disappointments of this nature had 
preyed upon his mind, and now the unjust 
blame swelled his little heart almost to bursting. 
He started to run a race with a passing sun- 
beam, hoping to divert his sad thoughts, but 
the little tinkling bell only reminded him of 
his limitation. Rage filled his soft little heart. 
lle sat erect on his haunches and tugged with 
both velvet forepaws at the ribbon. Oh, joy! 
The frail band broke, and there lay the cause 
of all his sorrows before him in the grass. 
Squizzles knew that now was the time to 
redeem his character. He scampered straight 
to the storeroom, seated himself in a favorable 
corner and waited. 

An hour later a triumphant tiger kitten, 
vith head and tail erect, walked proudly into 
the living-room and laid a sleek mouse at 
the feet of his astonished mistress. ‘‘Why, 
Squizzles,’? she said, ‘‘what does this mean ? 
Hlave you really caught a mouse?” The maker 
of things both great and small has given no 
common speech to man and his faithful animal 
friend, so Squizzles did not reply in words. 
ile only fixed his large, round eyes on his 
inistress’s face and uttered a plaintive ‘‘Miau!’’ 

She looked at him perplexed ; something about 
him seemed unnatural. Then, suddenly noticing 
he little white throat without its usual orna- 
nent, the whole truth of the situation came to 
her. ‘* You poor little fellow !’’ she said, hold- 
ing him close to her face. ‘‘Of course mousies 
don’t come out of their holes when they know 
that pussy-cats are waiting for them.’’ 

The brass bell and red ribbon have given place 











Be 


Be 


BY LOUISE EDGAR. 
Fae mother, why must | be dressed pee 

And fixed up in my Sunday best, 
In hat and coat and all the rest, 
While Tommy's going barefoot ? 


Why can’t I go, too, if | choose? 
| hate my stockings and my shoes. 
To walk this way gives me the blues 
When Tommy’s going barefoot. 


You say ‘twould cut my little toes, 
And spoil my pretty, pretty clothes. 
I wouldn't mind that, every one knows. 
Mama, can't | go barefoot ? 
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to a pretty leather collar tied with a large | and sat down by the bed she said she had come 


bow, and there is now in the whole village | 


no more successful, industrious mouser than 
Squizzles. 
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THE PICTURE - GALLERY. 


By Julia Barrett. 

DITH had been ill with fever for 
several weeks, and now that she was 
2 growing better she found the days very 
long and lonely, and she was so tired of lying 
in bed and looking at the same things in the 
room! This afternoon she counted the roses 
on the wall-paper and looked at the pictures 
until she was very tired and wanted some one 
to come and see her. She had no little brothers 
and sisters, and mama was busy, and could 

only come in for a little while. 

Suddenly the door opened and Cousin Miriam 
came in, carrying a long package in her hand. 
Cousin Miriam: had graduated in the spring 
from a big university, and a picture of her in 
her cap and gown was on the little table by 
Edith’s bed. And Edith loved to look at it and 
think that when she should go to college she 
would wear a cap with a tassel and a gown 
with long sleeves. 

Cousin Miriam was always bright and cheer- 
ful. She soon smoothed the pillows and made 
the little invalid more comfortable. Then she 


found two pairs of scissors, gave one pair to) 


Edith and kept a pair. As she got her package 





to stay all the afternoon and had brought a won- 
derful new game to play. Edith clapped her 
hands and laughed with delight, for Cousin 
Miriam’s games were always fine. 

They opened the package, and first there was 
a big square of black paper, then some old 
magazines, a bottle of paste and a box of tiny 
little tacks that do not make holes in the wall. 

Then Cousin Miriam told Edith to find some 
pictures and cut them out of the books, and she 
would cut out pieces of black paper, a little 
larger than the pictures, and they would paste 
the pictures on the paper. 

In just a moment they were at work, and 
Edith soon had lots of pictures cut out. They 
were the little King of Spain, the King and 
Queen of England, our own President, the new 
battle-ship Maine, some pretty horses and | 
dogs, some dear little white and black kittens, | 





many other pictures. 
My, how fast they worked! Very soon they 
had them mounted on the pieces of black paper, 
and they looked just like the pictures in the 
windows at the bookstores down-town. Cousin | 
Miriam then put them up on the wall by the | 


S 


bed with the little tacks, and Edith had a}, 


regular picture-gallery to look at during the long 
days. When she was well and strong again ! 
she told Cousin Miriam that she was going to | 
tell all her little friends about the picture-gallery 
game. 
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By S. T. Stern. 


TO LET HER HEAR, 





WHAT BESSIE SAW. 
SAID BESSIE. ON THE BEACH ONE DAY, 
‘I WONDER WHAT THE WILD WAVES SAY?" 
THE WAVES CAME NEAR, 


AND THEN MISS BESS!IE RAN AWAY. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, CONCEALED PROVERB. 
All on an early April morn, 
When ill I brooked the close-shut house, 
I braved the wind that, softly chill, 
Blows off the moor at cloudy dawn. 
Nobody, neither man nor mouse, 
Shared my good walk up Stanley Hill. 


2. ADDED SYLLABLE. 

Add a syllable and change a curse to an orna- 
ment; a color to confusion; a human being to to 
tear; a boy’s name to to hang loosely; a noise to 
a small hollow; wrong-loing to sincere; a metal 
to a kind of pain; a kind of bread to to do 
clumsily. 


3. TWENTY-SIX CONCEALED CARPENTER’S 
TOOLS. 


Who'd think in this gallery, sacred to art, 
A carpenter’d dream that his tools had a part? 


Vet search through our story, and soon you’ "ll begin 
To discover the tools that are hidden therein. 


The famous old painters had zeal in their art, 
They worked ; ’twas no sham, mercy, no! on their 
part. 


Just follow these hunters up lane and down dell. 
What artist you know can paint horses so well? 


Now look at this profile—the light on the hair, 
The blush on the cheek, the complexion so rare. 


This fair ample velvet of drapery holds 
A color so deep—plum, methinks, in the folds. 


A vine-covered cottage with thatch etched so fine, 
You can see the straw edge overhanging the vine. 


The night before Christmas; the child and grand- 
sire, 
The funny bit stockings that hang by the fire. 


That monarch is elegant there in his pride ; 
| His ebon-skinned followers stand by his side. 


You'd know him a ruler, so haughty and still, 
A Xerxes whose law leaves to no one free will. 


That worthy frau Germany claims, the dear soul, 
Surrounded by children. Now isn’t she droll? 


One architect only could draw, I ave 
A structure like this. Yes, ’tis Wren, nt Christophe r. 


How true is the drawing, while others who brag 
Sometimes snip perspective to naught but a rag. 


And these are American miniatures; fine! 
The artists award them a place on the line. 


The child with the rabbits looks ready to speak, 

The sturdy small man with the tan on his cheek. 

This mountain’s Pike’s Peak, rising up to the 
skies. 

What wonderful coloring over it lies! 

A pompous old doctor, who surely must be 

As skilful in ails as our old Doctor Lee. 


We shook so at hearing his “Put out your tongue!" 


| This boy looks as if he’d prefer to be hung. 


This boat on the Nile is a singular sight. 

It’s odd, for this crew’s dressed in flowing robes 
white. 

I’m not hypercritical. I persevere 

In study of art, and I judge without fear 

And all disagreeing I'm letting you do 

Opinions are free for myself or for you. 


I wish to be — are, if you'll let me advise. 
In art, as all else, you must work to be wise. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 


1. Coast, comet, chest, chant, crust, cheat, 
carat, crest. 

2. Moor (Othello), moor, room. 

3. She, shy, shoe, show; sleigh, slow, slew, 
sly; ni rh, neigh, now, no, knee, new; sit, seat, 
set, suit, sat, sight; ‘sheer, share, sure, shower, 
shore; stir, stare, star, steer, store; feel, fail, 
full, fill, fall, file; hire, her, here, hair, hoar. 

4. Verbena, carnation, violets, gladiolus, hy- 
drangea, cyclamen, forget-me-not, hyacinth, mi- 
gnonette, begonia, dianthus. 

5. Limb, limber; let, letter; lack, lacquer; 
doll, dollar; sum, summer ; cant, canter; scamp, 
| scamper ; till, tiller; slip, slipper; bow, bower. 

6. Drawer, reward; reviled, deliver; dray, 


yard ; reed, deer; leper, repel; rood, door; room, 
| Moor ; tressed, dessert. 
7. Asia, Corea, Hungary, Russia, India, Tibet, 


| Iceland, China, Scotland, Siam, Cuba, Denmark, 


Persia, Servia. 














ASTHMA CURED AT HOME. Information free. Ad- 


ress Frontier Asthma Co., Dept.V, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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BUNCH TOGETHER 


COFFEE HAS A CURIOUS WAY OF FINALLY 
ATTACKING SOME ORGAN. 


Ails that come from coffee are cumulative, that 
is, unless the coffee is taken away new troubles 
are continually appearing and the old ones get 
worse. 

“To begin with,” says a Kansan, “I was a slave 
to coffee just as thousands of others to-day; 
thought I could not live without drinking strong 
coffee every morning for breakfast and 1 had 
sick headaches that kept me in bed several days 
every month. Could hardly keep my food on my 
stomach but would vomit as long as I could throw 
anything up, and when I could get hot coffee to 
stay on my stomach I thought 1 was better. 

“Well, two years ago this spring I was that sick 
with rheumatism I could not use my right arm to 
do anything, had heart trouble, was nervous. My 
nerves were all unstrung and my finger nails and 
tips were blue as if I had a chill all the time and 
my face and hands yellow as a pumpkin. My 
doctor said it was heart disease and rheumatism 
and my neighbors said I had Bright’s Disease and 
was going to die. 

“Well, I did not know what on earth was the 
matter, and every morning would drag myself out 
of bed and go to breakfast, not to eat anything 
but to force down some more coffee. Then in a 
little while I would be so nervous, my heart would 
beat like everything. 

“Finally one morning I told my husband I 
believed coffee was the cause of this trouble and 
that I thought I would try Postum which I had 
seen advertised. He said ‘All right’ so we got 
Postum, and although I did not like it at first, I 
got right down to business and made it according 
to directions, then it was fine and the whole 
family got to using it, and I tell you it has worked 
wonders for me. Thanks to Postum in place of 
the poison, coffee, I now enjoy good health, have 
not been in bed with sick headache for two years 
although I had it for thirty years before I began 
Postum, and my nerves are now strong and I 
have no trouble from my heart or from the rheu- 
matism. 

“I consider Postum a necessary article of food 
on my table. My friends who come here and 
taste my Postum say it is delicious.”” Name given 
by Postum Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Get the book, ““The Road to Wellville,” in each 
package. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
z One in each town to ride and exhibit a 
sample Bicycle. Write for special $17 


iHos'nivicie $B-78 to. $ 


Proot Tires and best equipment. 
1902 & 03 Models $7 ‘ 

Best Makes o 
500 


-Han 
All makes and Modeis 
Vi good as new $3 to $8 


naar fen facto eur sale at 
Sactory cost. hip on Ap- 
proval wit woneest a aa ph sit and al- 
ow 10 DA FREE TRIAL on 
mpevery Ae Any wheel not satisfac- 


















ie. 
Bl taking orders 
from a sample wheel furnished by us. Our agents 
make large profits. Write at ome io SBIL s. 

and our special offer. AUF 
sewing machines, tires, sundries, e' fg any 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dent. "30 8B, Ghtoase. 


a MEN WANTED. 


Agents,merchants, live men every- 
where, start in business for yourself 
on our capital, We make men’s fine 
clothing to measure and you can sell 
our perfect fitting, highest ¢! 
tailoring at a good profit for as fittle 
money as others retail read 
goods. You can control entire local 
rade with our line. Fall line 

$50 up to date styles of woolens, 
fashion displays, ete., now 
ready and ba i gg free. A 
grea’ oppo rtunity. Write to- 
day for full particulars and ex- 
clusive territory. Experience 
not absolutely necessa: 

This is a splendid MONEY 
MAKING OPPORTUNITY. 


American 
vept. H Woolen Millis Co., 
d and Union Street, CHICAGO. 


























a 
SWELL 
AFFAIR 


ar 
Toothache 


Instantly 


Dent's Toothache Gum not ty’ stops toothache 
instantly, but it cleanses the cavity, arrests decay, 
and removes offensive odors caused by decay. It is 
easy to apply; will not melt in the mouth; will not 
dry up—or spill; in the bottle it will keep for years; stays 
where put; most economical—no waste, 


D E N T’S Veqmecke 


will stop the ache whether there's a cavity or pod It is 
especially valuable as a preventive of toothache. Don't 
wait until the tooth aches, get a bottle of DEN T°S now 
and keep itin the house. Used by leading dentists. Sold 
by responsible druggists, 15e ; or by mail on receipt of price. 
Be sure it's DENT’S. Dent's Corn Gum cures corns, 
bunions and warts—ldc at druggists; or we mail it. 


Cc. S. DENT & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











he Democratic Ticket.—The Demo- 

cratic National Convention, in session at 
Chicago July 6-9, nominated for President 
Judge Alton Brooks Parker of New York, and 
for Vice-President ex-Senator Henry Gassaway 
Davis of West Virginia. Both nominations 
were made on the first ballot. Judge Parker 
received 667 votes to 192 for Representative 
William R. Hearst, and the remaining votes 
were scattered among other candidates. The 
nomination was then made unanimous. Judge 
Parker is 53 years old, and has been a judge of 
New York State courts since 1885, and chief 
judge of the Court of Appeals since 1897. Mr. 
Davis was United States Senator from West 
Virginia 1871-1883, and is in his 81st year. 

S 


7 Chief Struggle was over the platform. 
The subcommittee of the committee on 
resolutions reported a platform containing a 
declaration that the question of the monetary 
standard was settled. ‘This declaration was 
resisted by Mr. Bryan and others, and after a 
long session the full committee struck it out 
by a vote of 35 to 15, and later agreed unani- 
mously upon a platform which made no refer- 
ence to the money question, and which was 
adopted without debate by the convention. 
When the convention met for its last session, 
on the evening of July 9th, it was thrown into 
temporary confusion by the receipt of a telegram 
from Judge Parker, declaring that he held the 
gold standard to have been irrevocably estab- 
lished, and should act accordingly if elected. 
He wished his views made known to the con- 
vention, and if they proved unsatisfactory to 
the majority, he directed his representatives to 
decline the nomination for him, so that another 
might be nominated before adjournment. The 
convention ordered a reply to the effect that the 
platform was silent on the question because 
the convention did not regard it as an issue in 
the campaign; and that there was no reason 
why a candidate holding the views expressed 
by Judge Parker should not accept the nomina- 
tion. ° 


inor Political Parties.—The national 

Prohibition party has nominated for Pres- 
ident Silas C. Swallow of Pennsylvania, and 
for Vice-President George W. Carroll of Texas ; 
the People’s party, Thomas E. Watson of 
Georgia for President, and for Vice-President 
Thomas H. ‘Tibbles of Nebraska; and the 
Socialist Labor party, Charles H. Corregan of 
New York for President, and for V ice- President 
William W. Cox of Illinois. 

& 


ussia and Neutral Commerce.—Two 

Russian vessels, cruisers of the so-called 
volunteer fleet, passed through the Dardanelles 
last month, flying the ‘‘Red Cross,’’ or com- 
mercial flags, to evade the treaty regulations 
which close the straits to war-ships. Passing 
through the Suez Canal, they patroled the Red 
Sea, and searched and seized British and German 
vessels which were suspected of carrying contra- 
band goods. They took all the Japanese mails 
from a German steamer, and seized the British 
steamer Malacca, and sent her back to Port 
Said with a Russian crew, as a prize of war. 
The German and British governments protested 
against these proceedings, and in England indig- 
nation was so aroused that the leading journals 
advocated war if the Malacca were not released. 
Meanwhile neutral commerce was threatened in 
another quarter by the passage of the Vladi- 
vostok cruiser squadron through the Tsugaru 
Straits into the Pacific. 

ES 

ul Kriiger.—Stephanus Johannes Paul 

Kriiger, president of the South African 
Republic from 1882 to 1902, and the most con- 
spicuous figure in the war 
between Great Britain and 
the Boer republics, which 
lasted from October, 1899, 
to June, 1902, died at 
Clarens, Switzerland, 
July 14th, in his 79th 
year. He was inured to 
hardship from his boy- 
hood, when he shared in 4 
the perils of the Great | 
Trek across the Vaal. 
He was a leader in the = _— 
rebellion against British rule which led to the 
Battle of Majuba and the concession of Boer 
independence. He was a man of simple habits, 
primitive piety and great resolution and courage. 
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ecent Deaths.—The Rt. Rev. Frederick 

Dan Huntington, Episcopal bishop of the 
central diocese of New York, died July 11th, 
aged 85. On the same day the bishop’s son, 
Rev. Dr. George P. Huntington, professor of 
Hebrew at Dartmouth College and rector of St. 
Thomas’s Episcopal Church at Hanover, N. 
H., died, aged 64. Samuel M. Jones, Mayor 
of Toledo, whose attempts to carry the principle 
of the Golden Rule into business and polities 
gained for him the title of ‘‘Golden Rule 
Jones,”’ died July 12th, aged 57. 
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The YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


Is edited for every member of the family — old 
and young. It aims to be a helpful factor in 
the home life, school life and national life. The 


rd 


companionship of the most eminent writers in 
the world is enjoyed every week by more than 
550,000 Youth’s Companion families. 
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‘*T had no idea that The Companion was doing so wise and 
far-reaching educational work. It seems to me that real love 
of country and its institutions must receive a great impetus 
from your work.’’ A. S. Hopart, Chester, Pa. 


‘*As a boy I took The Companion, as a teacher I had it in 
my school, and as County Superintendent I never fail to 
recommend it to teachers and parents. I know its value.’’ 

K. G. Hoover, Marion, Alabama. 


‘*T regard The Youth’s Companion as one of the best edited 
papers of the United States. Inculcating the highest morality, 
its power for good cannot be measured.’’ 

Mrs. M. BonNER, Washington, N. C. 


‘We have taken The Youth’s Companion for twenty-one 
years. I do not think money could pay for the kind of influ- 
ence The Companion has brought intoour home. Such things 
are not bought and sold. I want to acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude to you.” 

Mrs. E. A. Dinwippi£, Greenwood Depot, Vaf 

‘*T believe The Companion to be the best investment I have 
ever made for reading-matter for my family. The Companion 
has had much to do in forming their literary taste. I take 
several papers, but none are more thoroughly read than The 
Youth’s Companion.’’ P. B. WEstT, Mondamin, Iowa 


VACATION DAYS. 


The Youth’s Companion relies almost entirely 
upon the good-will and interest of its subscribers in 
extending the circulation and influence of the paper. 
No time of the year is more favorable for you to work 
up interest for The Companion among prospective 
subscribers than now. You have the leisure, people 
have time to read, and we make the following offer, 











which will be of great assistance to you in securing ¥ 
new subscriptions : ; w 
v 
W 


THE OFFER, Send us the names of one or 
more families who do not take W 


The Companion. To each of these families we vy 








will mail copies of the paper, also a booklet 4 
descriptive of The Companion. We handsomely w 
reward every Gompanion subscriber who thus | \, 
secures a new subscription. Try this plan. W 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. ¥& 
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Last a of peor 
Reduced Price Sale 


SUITS, SKIRTS AND JACKETS, 
At One-Fourth Reduction From 
Our Catalogue Prices. 

This is the last announcement of the sale, so 
act quickly if you wish to take advantage of it. 


$10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 


20.00 “ “ 15.00 
30.00 “ “ 22.50 
40. 00 “ “ 30. 00 
$ 5.00 Skirts now . = 
8. 00 “ “ 
12.00 “ 25 9.00 
20.00 “ “ 15.00 


Prices also reduced 
on 4 FO Travelling 
Suits, Rain Coats, etc. 


We Express Charges to 
We Prepay J the United States. 
We have a choice line of 
7ivilines Cheviots, Broad- 
cloths, Mixtures,and other 
materials, suitable for 
travelling ‘costumes and 
walking suits for early Fall 
wear. 
Samples and Catalogue FREE. 
We Make Every Garment 
Especially to Order and We 
Guarantee to Fit You. 
YOU TAKE NO RISK. Any- 
that to give entire 





money. 
ORDERS Pe ape py IN a tay WEEK. 
This sale will p ly end on Sept: 8th, and reduced 
price orders reaching us after that eve cannot be filled. 

State Farticaterty fi that you wish Summer Cata- 
logue ue No. 48-S and the reduced pense samples, sent 
Hire to any part of the United St: the United State 


New Fall Catalogue Ready Aug. 22. 


We are now receiving from abroad the very latest 
styles and fabrics for Fall and Winter. Our new cata- 
logue isin preparation,and will be ready about August 
22d. It will contain illustrations and dese riptions of 
120 styles of ladies’ tailored suits from #10 to 3, 
skirts #4 to @15, and jackets #10 to #25, which w 
will make to order only. 

If you contemplate the purchase of a Fall or Winter 
garment, waite to-day for a selected line of Samples 
and New von Catalogue No. 48-F—sent FREE 
as soon as ready to any part of the United States. 
Kindly specify whether you wish samples for a suit, 
skirt or jacket, and about the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, | | 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branch Stores. 








Fire 
Extinguisher 


Monarch Fire Appliance Uo. of N. ¥, Proprietors, 


Always Ready. Acts Like Magic. 
Spend a Few Dollars and Save Thousands, 
General Sales Agents: 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York, 12 Warren St. Philadelphia .Ps. 909 Arch St, 
Boston,221 Columbus Ave. Providence, R. I..1'SnowSt. 
Washington, D. C,.819 14th 8t.,N. W. 

San Francisco, Cal., 451 Mission St. 


Sent anywhere on receipt of 
three dollars. 











The Schoolhouse 
Flag. 0 Jd 











S your schoolhouse one of the 
few conspicuous because it 
has no flag? A flagless school- 


: . 
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house indicates a lack of 
patriotic sentiment in the school 

¢ and neighborhood.) Start the 
movement at once. Raise the 
‘s pole and have the flag ready by 
« the time the Autumn term be- 


gins. Who starts the flag move- 
§ ment for your school? Let us 
<¢ hear and we will send you free 
¢ 100 pretty flag certificates with 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


Boston, Mass. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











en Shirwa disappears.—It is reported 
in Petermann’s Mittheilungen that Lake 
Shirwa, discovered by Doctor Livingstone in 
1859, southeast of Lake Nyassa in Central 
| Africa, has entirely disappeared, with the 
| exception of a few small ponds in its bed. In 
| Livingstone’s day the lake was about 30 miles 
long and from 10 to 15 miles wide. At least it 
was thus shown on the map. Lake Ngami, 
also discovered by Livingstone, has since disap- 
peared. The cause of the changes appears to 
be a gradual drying up of bodies of water in 
Central Africa. It is not a process of silting 
up of the bottom, like that which has recently 
affected the shore-line of the Sea of Azof. 
& 

yg toad than Aluminum.—Professor 

Borchers of Aix-laChapelle is said to have 
invented a process of obtaining the metal cal- 
cium by the aid of electrolysis at a very low 
cost, so that it may play an important part as 
an industrial metal. Calcium is harder than 
lead and lighter than aluminum. Its specific 
gravity is only 1.58. It can be hammered into 
the leaf form, and possesses many character- 
istics which may render it valuable in the arts, 
although it oxidizes rapidly. 


& 





now - Proof Ponies.—Dr. J. ©. Ewart, 

in discussing the problem of the origin of 
horses, describes as one of the most distinct 
kinds now living the Celtic ponies, which are 
found in the most northern parts of Iceland. 
They reach a height of 
only four feet, and are 
so abundantly furnished 
' with hair that in win- 
ter storms they are prac- 
tically snow - proof. 
= Doctor Ewart observed 
the conduct of one of these ponies during a snow- 
storm. As soon as the storm began she turned 
her hind quarters to it, and in a short time 
the snow had formed a kind of shield or disk 
upon the long hair growing about the root of 
the tail. Thus protected, the pony did not shift 
her position while the storm lasted, except to 
turn with a change of the wind. 

& 





truly a Telltale Compass.—<A_ recent 
French invention is a ship’s compass so 


ations in the pointing of the vessel it produces 
automatically, through electric connections, a 
chart on a sheet of paper, by consulting which 
the ship’s officers can see what the course was 
at any moment of the voyage. The same 
apparatus also registers the speed of the vessel 
by recording the number of revolutions of the 
screws, each stroke of the piston closing an 
electric circuit. mt 

ubstitute for Platinum.—Mr. Joseph 

Wharton of Philadelphia suggests, in a 
paper read before the American Philosophical 
Society, that in the prevailing scarcity of 
platinum the metal palladium might be a 
practicable substitute. It belongs to the plati- 
num group, and has many of the qualities of 
platinum, although in some respects it resembles 
silver. Among its valuable characteristics are 
hardness, ductility and malleability. It is also 
decidedly non-corrodible. It occurs, along with 
nickel, copper, silver, gold, platinum, iridium 
and rhodium, in the ores of the Canadian 
nickel-mines in Ontario. Out of 300,000 tons 
of these ores about 3,000 ounces of palladium 
are annually produced. 

& 


he gorge Refuges.—The proposal 
that the United States shall establish 
game refuges for wild animals in various forest 
reserve tracts is explained by Mr. Alden 
Sampson, the game-preserve expert, who last 
year was sent out by the government to study 
the question. It is intended to prevent a recur- 
rence of what happened with the buffalo. Out 
of the former millions less than 1,000 buffalo 
now remain, but it is hoped that their number 
will increase. There are left two large herds 
of elk, one of about 16,000 in the Yellowstone 
Park, and the other of about 3,000 in the 
Olympic Mountains in the State of Washington. 
There is also a band of 100 in California, and 
there are smaller bands elsewhere. The ante- 
lope and the Rocky Mountain sheep are nearly 
exterminated, but refuges would be formed for 
them also. The overflow from the refuges 
would furnish hunting in their neighborhood, 
as now occurs with the Yellowstone Park 


animals. e 
cientific Forestry.—Contrary to the 
general impression that the supply has 


been rapidly falling off, recent statistics show 
that the timber produced by the forests of 
Saxony continually increases in quantity. This 
fact is ascribed to the scientific care with which 
the forests have been developed. There has 
not been a decade in the last 80 years in which 
the total acreage covered has not increased, and 
during the same time the income from the 
forest lands has grown sixfold. The growth 








has been particularly rapid in the last 10 years. 
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opt Ase p com oe tay CURED. 
. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. 


HAY FEVER ¥ 





Large profits made ona small 

plot of ground. Room in your 

garden to grow a_v: aluable 

srop- Hardy in U. 8S. and 

‘anada. Send four ce nisand 

get our booklet D. H., telling all about it. Address, 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 





ole ie TABULES are the best dys- 
psia medicine ever made. A hun- 
Bred millions of them have been sold 
ina single year. Constipation, heart- 
burn, sick headache, dizziness, 
breath, sore throat and every illness 
arising from a disordered stomach 
are relieved or cured by Ri Tab- 
ules. One will generally give relief 
within twenty minutes. _ five-vent package is enough 
occasion. All druggists sell them. 


for an 
Hundreds of Upright™ Pianos 


I returned from renting to be 


They include Steinways and twenty other 
Many cannot be distinguished from new 


FROM: ae 








Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 


disposed of at once. 
well known makes. 
a0 all are offered at 


Jprights as low as $100 Also beautiful 


New Uprights at 5, $135, $150 and 
$165. A fine ame mean at 2 m™, fully 
equal to many $ pianos. Monthly 


Write for list and 


payments pow A omg — rates are low 
Pianos bear our 


particulars. You make a great saving. 
guarantee, Illustrated Piano Book Free. 


LYON & HEALY 


68 Adams &St., CHICAGO. 
World's largest music house; sells Everything known in Musie. 











Everything 
but the ice 


in a package of 
Jell-O Ice Cream 
Powder, for mak- 
ing delicious ice 
cream. Simply 
add a quart of 
milk(ormilk and 
cream mixed) to 
the contents of 
one package and 
freeze. No heating or fussing. This is the time 
of year when ice cream tastes better than any- 
thing else you can putonthe table. Four kinds 
—Vanilla, Chocolate, Strawberry and Unflavored. 
Grocers everywhere are placing it in stock. 
Two packuges sent by mail for 25 cents. 

Try the new flavor of Jell-O —Chocolate—10 cts. 


New Book of Recipes, Illustrated, mailed Free. 
THE GENESEE PURE Foon Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 
We invite you to visit our Exhibit in the Agri- 

cultural Building, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 




















T is almost cruel to wash those 
tender little bodies in hard 
water. The harder the water, 
the less cleansing, the more 
it irritates and roughens the 
skin. BORAX inthe bath SOFTENS 
the water—makes it cooling, sooth- 
ing, refreshing. Nothing else is so 
bland and pleasant to the skin, and 
as so powerful as a cleanser, as 
ORAX-SOFTENED WATER. 


A daily BORAX bath is the very 
best treatment for prickly heat and 
nervous eruptions that are so prev- 
alent in the summer time. 

If you want clear, soft and white 
skin, with the bloom and freshness 
of health, soften the bath water 
with BORAX. The purest and bestis 


20-MULE-TEAM 
BRAND BORAX 


For sale at all drug and grocery stores in 
%, % and 1-lb. packages. 


“AMERICAN GIRL” PIC. 
zu yke aR AT, 8 purchasers of 20-MULE- 

tstores or sent for POUND 
BOX TOP and 4c. in stamps. —" 


rant famous 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco 








OTIS H. KEAN, INC., N.Y 











BORATED 
TALCUM 


Removes all odor of perspiration. De 

lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 








It tells its own story more elo- 
quently than we can tell it—a story 
of willing and faithful service, life- 
long endurance and perfect work 
noiselessly and easily accomplished. 


Light Running 


NEW HOME 


4 7 
Sewing Machine. 
Time and strength are both too valu- 
ableinthese days to be squandered try- 
ing to get along with an inferioror worn- 


out sewing machine. Itis poor economy. 
Throw the old away and procure a New 
Home; it will prove the best investment 
you ever made. It is easier to get than 
you think — write for information. 

A postal will do—write it TO-DAY. 


AN HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass, 
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Trains 


arrive and 


The Elgin Watch is as indis- 
pensable to the traveler as it is 
to the great railroad sys- 
tems. Every Elgin Watch 
is fully guaranteed. All 
jewelers have Elgin 
Watches. 
‘*Timemakers and 
Timekeepers,”’ an illus- 
tratedhistory of the watch, 
sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, tl. 
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THE YOUTH’SC Our ANION isan illustrated | 
weekly paper for all the family. 8 —_ | 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Ente 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- = 
matter, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

cribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subsc riptions may begin at any time during 
the 

saaaine ion Renew als should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subseriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subse ription expires, wi ill 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HIVES. 
Dun warm weather the 
conditions are favorable 
for the appearance of a very 
common yet most annoying 
minor ailment. Hives is the 
popular name for a form of cutaneous eruption 
to which some people are very susceptible, and 
which is more elegantly known as nettle rash or 
urticaria. 

The latter terms are derived from the fact that 
contact with nettles is one of the surest means of 
acquiring the disease. The leaves of this plant 
are covered with a velvety down, which, when 
handled, sets free minute quantities of an irritating 
juice capable of causing local swellings of the skin 
with intense itching and burning. Other plants, 
such as the squill and the pods of the cowhage, 
have the same property; and contact with jelly- 
fish, certain caterpillars, particularly the hairy 
ones, certain drugs, and in some cases even sea- 
bathing will produce similar results. 

It is curious that in many persons articles of 
food or disorders of digestion give rise to similar 
symptoms. Individual peculiarities play an unu- 
sually large part in this respect, and things 
harmless to some invariably give rise to trouble 
in others. Among the commonest of these are 
strawberries, raspberries and other fruits; crabs, 
oysters and shell-fish in general ; fish, tinned foods, 
pork, sausage, mushrooms, nuts, cucumbers; also 
many drugs, such as quinine, sodium salicylate, 
chloral and so on, as well as diphtheria antitoxin. 

In these cases, either immediately or shortly 
after taking the article in question, more or less 
raised, red or pale patches, varying in size, 
appear on the skin of a part or the whole of the 
body, and give rise to great discomfort through 
the burning and itching they cause. These may 
be the only symptoms and the trouble may dis- 
appear in a few hours; or in rare cases there may 
be evidences of severe constitutional disturbances, 
as shown by high fever, headache, backache, 
coated tongue, loss of appetite, great thirst, 
nausea and vomiting. 

The treatment for the mild cases consists in 
light diet and laxatives, together with the attempt 
to discover and avoid the cause of the trouble. 
For the itching, alkaline baths, cooling and astrin- 
gent lotions and dusting powders will give relief. 
The temptation to scratch the affected region 
should be resisted as much as possible, as it only 
aggravates the condition. In severe cases medi- 
eal advice is of course necessary. 
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LETTER-CARRYING UNDER DIFFICUL- 
TIES. 

wenty-seven native postmen were killed and 

eaten by tigers and other wild beasts last year 
in India, while no fewer than one hundred and 
thirty-five met their deaths through being bitten 
by poisonous snakes. But then, says Pearson’s 
Weekly, India is a large country, and the ordinary 
rural carrier will not take precautions. 

He insists on going barefooted and barelegged 
in regions known to be infested with venomous 
reptiles, and he will calmly lie down for a nap in 
a tiger-haunted jungle. Nor can he be induced 
to arm himself properly. All his forefathers 
carried, when on similar errands, was a small 
spiked stick—and that is all the true native post- 
man will consent to carry to-day. 

There are several post-offices in Switzerland at 
a height of seven thousand or more feet, and a 
letter-box on the very summit of the Languard, 
from which four collections are made daily, is 
nearly ten thousand feet above the sea-level. 
Near here, some few years ago, three letter- 
carriers were crushed to death by an avalanche. 
In an adjacent canton, in the summer of 1863, 
a postman fell into a crevasse while crossing a 
glacier, his two full bags on his back. All efforts 
to recover either the body or the mails were fruit- 
less. But thirty-four years afterward, in 1897, 
the glacier cast forth its prey many miles lower 
down the valley, and the long-lost letters were 
delivered to as many of the addresses as could be 
traced. 


| so severely that his life was for a long time in 


| another letter-carrier who has need of plenty of 





Not infrequently, too, these Alpine postmen are 
attacked by the huge, fierce eagles that soar | 
hungrily above the least-frequented passes. Usu- 
ally the men are able to beat off their feathered 
assailants, but not always. 

In July, 1899, a postman who carried the mails | 
on foot between the villages of Sospello and | 
Puget Theniers was fatally mauled by three such 
birds. Of two men who attempted to avenge his | 
death, one was killed outright and another injured | 
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danger. 
The camel postman of the Sahara hinterland is 


pluck. The wild tribesmen of the desert look 
| upon him as their natural prey; so that he never 
| knows, when he sets out in the morning, whether 
he will reach his destination at night. But he 
trots his eighty miles a day and regards a stray 
shot from a lurking “sniper”? or an ambush of 
spearmen as part of the ordinary routine inci- 
dental to his business. 

In Japan the rural post-runner still swings his 
baskets across his shoulders precisely as his 
ancestors did centuries ago. In Formosa, also, 
the mails are carried to this day by a man on 
foot, who jogs along with a paper lantern and an 
umbrella. 

Siberia, except along the line of the new rail- 
way, has to rely on post-sledges; and there are 
towns, and fair-sized towns, too, where more than 
two deliveries a year would be exceptional. 

The postmen of the Landes, in southwestern 
France, stride across the waste on gigantic stilts, 
their feet a fathom or more above the ground. 

In the interior of China, except in a few dis- 
tricts, there is no regular letter delivery, and 
consequently no postmen. But many of the 
mandarins and taotais maintain semipublic ser- 
vices of their own, and keep their runners up to 
the mark by the simple expedient of beheading 
laggards. 
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JUST A SAMPLE. 


*¢<\7ou take a man from Dakoty and you can’t 
Y surprise him with any play o’ the elements— 
wind or storm or what not,” said Mr. Boggs, 
reminiscently, “and there’s other things a man 
raised out in Dakoty takes mighty calm, too.” 


“Such as what?” demanded the postmaster, with 
—— Mr. Boggs was whiling away a hot after- 


90n 

ee Well, ” said Mr. Boggs, slowly, “T could tell 
ye plenty of incidents, but [I'll jest select one that 
oceurred in the streets o’ New York City when 
my cousin Joshua from Dakoty was on, and we 
were seeing the sights together. 

“We were walking along a street one day on our 
way to the Battery, and stopped to look into a 
window. A woman that was investigating the 
contents of a tin pail that she was trying to freeze 
some ice-cream in lost her holt on it, and it fell off 
the window-ledge three stories up, ‘and lit plumb 
on Cousin Joshua’s back as he was stooped, look- 
ing in at the shop. I heard it coming, but too late 
to warn him. 

“Well, the pail, ice-cream and all, slid off his 
back, and skeetered out acrost the sidewalk into 
the gutter. Joshua straightened ~ and looked 
at me. He didn’t see it go, but he heard it. He 
never turned round at all, but just began to rub 
his back with both hands. 

“*We have ’em as large—about as large and 
hefty as that—our hailstones—in Dakoty,’ he said 
to me as he was rubbing, ‘but I don’ "recollect 
their ever coming single t lat way; not more than 
once or twice, at any rate.’ ” 
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THE SIGN OF THE PATCH. 


M's: Murray had advertised for a skilled gar- 
dener to work by the day in her yard, and 
somewhat to her embarrassment, she was obliged 
to choose between two applicants who appeared 
at the same moment. As she stood on her door- 
step, questioning first one and then the other, she 
became aware that her mother-in-law, seated on 
the porch a short distance from the men and 
directly behind them, was frantically gesticu- 
lating. 


The old lady, satisfied at last that she had 
attracted her aughter- in-law’s attention, pointed 
unmistakably toward the less prepossessing of 
the two men; and the younger woman, supposing 
that her relative had some personal know edge o 
the applicant, promptly engaged him. 

“Has that man ever worked for you, mother?” 
— Mrs. Murray, when the two women were 
alone. 

“He.” my the old lady. “I never saw or 
heard of either of ’em until now.” 

“Then why in the world did you choose the 
shorter man? The other had a much better face.” 

“Face!” returned the old lady, briskly. “When 
you pick out a man to work in the garden you 
want to go by his overalls. If they’re patched on 
the knees you ‘ca him. If the patch is on the 
seat, you don’t 
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HE DID THE TALKING. 


lively-looking porter stood on the rear plat- 

form of a sleeping-car in the Pennsylvania 
station, says the Cleveland Plain Dealer, whena 
fussy and choleric old man clambered up the 
steps. He stopped at the door, puffed for a 
moment and then turned to the young man in 
uniform. 


“Porter,” he said, “I’m going to St. Louis, to the 
fair. I want to be well taken care of. I pay for 
it. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, sir, but —” 

“Never mind any ‘buts.’ You listen to what I 

say. Keep the train-boys away from me. Dust 
me off whenever I want you to. Give me anextra 
blanket, and if there is any one in the berth over 
me, slide him into another.’ I want you to—” | 

“But, say, boss, I—” 

“Young man, when I’m givin rar 
refer to do the talking myself. Sou. do as I say, 
lere is a two-dollar bill. I want to get the good 

of it. Nota word, sir.’ 

The train was starting. The porter pocketed 
the bill with a grin and swung himself to the 
ground, 

“All right, boss!” he shouted. ‘You can do the 








talking if you want to. I’m yt sorry you 
ee t let me tell you—but I ain’t going out on 
1at train.” 
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A SILENT ARGUMENT. 


A wanderer through South Carolina watched 
an old negro fishing in a brickyard pond for 
forty minutes, says the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
during which time the hook was not pulled up. 


“Do you think there are any fish there?” he 
asked at last. 
“No, sah; I reckon not.” 
“But you seem to be fishing.” 
“Ves, sah.’ 
“But pe ape, you are not fishing for fish. 
is your obje ect 
“De objick, sah, of my fishin’ foh fish whah dey 
hain’t -_ fish, is to let de ole woman see dat 
hain’t got no time to hoe de truck in de gyahdin 
patch.’ | 


What 





JAPANESE Witt Pir 10 cnt. 


12 for 25 cents. C. M. Keller, 225 Deurborn St., Chicago. 


STAMP 100 varieties Peru, Cuba, Bolivi 
ex Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, etc., an C 
mixed, 20¢.; 1000 hinges, 8c.; = diff. . U.S., 25¢.; 
Y 100 diff: U.S.,50c. Agts. wtd.. New Free. 
was 5941 Cote “i St. Louis,Mo. 


POND’S 
EXTRACT 


Is Pure 
Sold only in sealed bottles, with buff wrappers. 
































WRITE US TO-DAY FOR A SAMPLE OF 


Mellin’s Food 


FOR YOUR OWN BABY. 





Mrs. R. H. Taylor, Moline, Ill., the mother 
of this sturdy, healthy boy, writes, 
“I send you a photograph of my four 


years’ old child, Harold, who was brought | 


up on Mellin’s Food. He has nev- 
er seen a sick day and we attribute that 
fact to the use of your excellent Mellin’s 
Food. I cannot say enough in favor of it.” 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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A breeze from 
Old Ocean or a 
plunge in its surf is akin to 
the refreshing that Rubi- 
foam brings to the mouth 
in August. No month is 
more trying to the mouth 
and no month proves the 
delightsof Rubifoam more 
fully. Comfort, health and 
pleasure call for the deli- 
cious liquid dentifrice. 
At home, at the shore 
or the mountains it’s 
wise to use Rubifoam. 


25 cents 


everywhere. Sample free. 


E. W. Hoyt & Co, 
LOWELL, MASS, | ¢@ 
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asunder our political fabric, 
millions of lives, fortunes and homes. I 
doubt whether Mr. Davis himself believed 
that any great struggle was imminent. 


alive to the serious condition of affairs. 
**On a certain bright morning General 
Seott, who had been an interested spec- 
tator at an artillery drill of cadets, said 
to me, ‘We are on the eve of the mightiest 
and most bloody conflict that has ever 
convulsed a nation. I am an old man 
and may not live to see it. 








HER SUCCESS. 


By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould 


guess when a woman makes up her mind 


oe | 
buts, and sets to work whether or no, she 
accomplishes what she’s laid out.’’ 


The speaker was Obed Spears, nursing a cold | 


caught at the county fair two days before. 


Mrs. Spears was brewing some herb tea, at | 
which he looked with a joyless glance from time | 


to time, knowing it was designed for his good. 


“If you’ve got anything to tell, you’d better | 


do it now, before you hoarse up any more,” 
said Mrs. Spears, calmly, from her seat by the 
stove. ‘‘By to-morrow you won’t be able to 
speak aloud, at the rate you’re going on now.”’ 


“Well,’’ said her husband, seizing hurriedly | 


on the ray of comfort allowed him before the 
final closing in of his dismal fate, ‘‘I’ll tell you, 
then, since you’re so keen to know.’’ 


‘*Not half so keen as you are to be relating | 
said Mrs. Spears, doing what she | 


” 


your news, 
could to make him humble. 

‘*Have it your own way, then,’’ said Obed, 
with some spirit. ‘‘I’m going to tell you about 
Myra Jenkins, that I saw yesterday with her 
twins. They’re going on nineteen now, and it 
does look as if Myra was about to be rewarded. 
You recall how she worked over ’em as little 
things? How hard she tried to make one of 


7em like her books, and how she labored with | 


the other one to turn her out a good cook and 
housekeeper ?”’ 

Mrs. Spears nodded, ‘‘She used to keep one 
of ’em in the kitchen and the other in the sitting- 
room, studying, times when every other last 
living child in the district had gone huckle- 
berrying,’’ she said, briskly. 

“Just so,’’ said Obed, slowly. ‘‘Just so. 
And folks telling her all the time that ’twasn’t 
any use. She could drive a child to study, but 
she couldn’t turn her out a student; and she 
could set a young one down in front of the cook- 
stove and keep her at the mixing-bowl and 
read her out receipts by the yard. I’ve heard 


you women-folks talk, and nothing would come | 


of it. She’d be just as like as not to mix up 
her sugar and butter together and —’’ 


‘*T guess I wouldn’t quote any more if I was | 


” 


in your place,’’ interposed Mrs. Spears, dryly. 
“You’re getting on ground where you aren’t 
overly sure-footed. ’’ 


“Whether or no,’’ 


proceeded Mr. Spears, 


not, you may say, ‘‘General Scott said it 
was coming.’’’ What then appeared as 
the pessimistic forebodings of the brave 
man was the voice of a seer. 

| ** Another prophetic word came to me from the 


| I was starting for Europe, to investigate some 
| improvements in artillery service, when Hardee, 
in parting with me, said, ‘Good-by! Our next 
meeting may be on the field of battle.’ 

‘*'Three years later, as general in the Confed- 
erate army, he was driven out of his quarters 
in Charleston by guns I had trained upon them 
from Morris Island. He was an accomplished 
| soldier and a most agreeable companion, and 
}our friendship remained unchanged. I wrote 


that my brother-in-law was dying in a 
Charleston prison, and that I held a Confederate 
officer of the same rank. He replied promptly 
jand cordially, and 
exchanged. 

**When I returned from abroad the war-clouds 
were gathering rapidly. While passing through 


wrecking | 


But one patriotic old soldier was fully | 


the two. prisoners were | 


| Washington I met Mrs. Davis, and she asked | 
me to accompany her to the Senate-chamber. 


Senator Ben Wade was speaking, and the 
dramatic scene is stamped on my brain as the 
first realization of the gravity of the national 
crisis. Senator Wade finished his impassioned 
speech by pointing to the national colors and 
saying, ‘My father fought for that flag, and with 
| the blessing of God I will die under its folds!’ 

| ‘**At this time Mrs. Davis spoke very freely of 
| the determination of the South to establish a 
| separate government, with Mr. Davis at its 
head. Four years later, when President and 
Mrs. Davis, as prisoners of war, passed through 
South Carolina, Mrs. Davis sent me a little 
colored boy, with the request that I would care 
forhim. She had saved him from ill treatment, 
and had intended to keep him under her personal 
supervision. 

‘* Jimmy was a very bright little fellow, and 
most loyal to his benefactors. 

‘*The very night he came I had to rescue him 
from a mob of the servants in the kitchen. He 
had been singing Confederate songs, which were 
not at all appreciated by his Union audience. 
| The situation was explained to him, and he 
sang no more, and except to myself, declined 
|all interviews on the subject of the Davises. 

He never swerved from his devotion to them.’’ 


| 


hastily, ‘‘there was a lot of talk and fuss about | 


it, and when Myra and the twins moved away, | 


six years ago, folks all said there hadn’t been 
a mite of progress made toward the ends she 
had in view, and she might as well give up first 
as last. But I never felt so. I may say now 
| never felt so,’’ asserted Obed, proudly. ‘‘And 
what did Myra tell me yesterday ?’’ 

“*T hope ’twas something to pay for all this 
talk beforehand,’’ said Mrs. Spears. ‘‘And 
your tea’s pretty near ready, too.” 

**She told me,’’ said Obed, pointing a knotted 


forefinger at the arbiter of his destiny, ‘‘that | 


her daughter Mary has got a position to teach 
in the Branby High School, an excellent posi- 
tion, and that Ellen has gone to stay with Mrs. 
Square Potter, and do for her long as the old 
lady lasts—cooking, keeping house and all, at 
fine wages.’’ 

To Mr. Spears’s grief and rage, his wonderful 
news appeared to be strewn upon stony ground. 

“You undo your collar, Obed,’’ said Mrs. 
Spears, kindly, but without emotion. 
to put a cold compress round your throat same 
time I give you the tea, for I think you’re kind 
of feverish. Ellen Jenkins was the one that 
or Myra tried to make a scholar of, and Mary 
was the one she kept over the cook-stove. I 
think maybe I’ll have the doctor step in and 
take your pulse, if I can hail him when he rides 
by this afternoon. ” 


BEFORE THE WAR. 


S™= interesting personal recollections of the 
era shortly preceding the Civil War are 
ziven by Gen. Rufus Saxton through the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Boston Transcript. 
lsefore the war General Saxton was instructor 
in tactics at West Point. His academic associates 
were men who afterward distinguished them- 
selves on both sides of the coming struggle. 
“During my service as instructor, Senator 
Jefferson Davis was president of a board of 
visitors to the academy. He and Mrs. Davis 
used to visit my tent to listen to the band. 
Mrs. Davis was a cultivated and accomplished 
wy, and Senator Davis possessed rare intellec- 
tual and social qualities, with a high sense of 
lignity and honor. 
‘In those peaceful, happy days few dreamed 
{ the impending whirlwind that would tear 


**T want | 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY. 


DB prepaeey a hunter realizes the cruelty of 


his sport. Prof. C. G. D. Roberts gives 
| an instance in “‘ Kindred of the Wild,’’ where a 
| boy’s relish for hunting is destroyed by the 
sight of the suffering he has inflicted. 

Late in the morning, when the sun was pale 
in a sky that threatened snowfall, the boy and 
Andy came, thrilling with anticipation, to see 
what the snares had captured. At the sight of 
the first victim, the stiff, furry body hanging in 
the air from the bowed top of the sapling, the 
boy’s nerves tingled with a novel and fierce sense 
of triumph. His heart leaped, his eyes flamed, 
and he sprang forward with a little cry, as 
a young beast might in sighting its first quarry. 

His companion, long used to the hunter’s 
enthusiasm, was less excited. He went to the 
next snare, removed the victim, reset the catch 
and the noose, while the boy, slinging his 
| trophy over his shoulder with the air of a 
veteran, as he had seen it done in pictures, 
| hastened on to the third to see why it had 
| failed him. 

To his untrained eye the trampled snow, the 
torn head and the blood spots told the story in 
part; and as he looked a sense of the tragedy of 
it began to stir achingly at the roots of his heart. 

‘*A fox,’’ remarked Andy, in a~matter-of- 
fact voice, coming up at the moment, with his 
prize hanging rigidly, by the pathetically baby- 
ish hind legs, from the grasp of his mittened fist. 

The boy felt a spasm of indignation against 
the fox. Then, turning his gaze upon Andy’s 
capture, he was struck by the cruel marks of 
|the noose under its jaws and behind its ears. 
| He saw, for the first time, the half-open mouth, 
| the small, jutting tongue, the expression of the 

dead eyes, and his face changed. He removed 
| his own trophy from his shoulder and stared at 
| it for some moments. 








cheeks. 
the dead rabbit down on the snow and ran to 
break up the snares. 

**We won’t snare any more rabbits, Andy !’’ 
| he cried, averting his face, and starting home- 
| ward witha dogged set of his shoulders. Andy, 
picking up the rejected spoils with a grin that 
was half-bewilderment, half-indulgent compre- 
hension, philosophically followed the penitent, 





Then two big tears rolled over his ruddy | 
With an angry exclamation he flung | 


If I should | 


| 


what she’ll do, without any ifs, ands or|lips of Major Hardee, commandant of cadets. | 


| 
| 


him a personal note from Morris Island, saying | 











MIDSUMMER 
« OFFER .... 


This attractive Dinner Set consists of forty-two 
pieces. The ware is of the highest American 
grade in French design. It is decorated in artistic 
style in natural colors, and is gold traced. The 
ware is semivitreous, and is warranted against 
crazing. This Set is beautiful enough to grace 
any table in the land. 














A Charming Dinner Set. 


As a Special Inducement for our subscribers 
to secure new subscriptions to The Youth’s Com- 
panion during the summer months we make the 
following offer of a beautiful Dinner Set: 

THE OFFER. Any Companion subscriber 
who secures five new subscriptions to The Com- 
panion between August 4 and October 1, 1904, 
will not only receive five premiums but will 
be entitled to one of these Dinner Sets as a 
Reward for Perseverance. The Set is strongly 
packed in a box and will be forwarded by express 
or freight, the charges to be paid by the receiver. 
Shipping weight 40 Ibs. 
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Initial Tea Spoons. 


As a Special Mid- 
summer Inducement 
for obtaining new 
subscribers to The 
Youth’s Companion, 
we make the follow- 
ing very liberal offer: 
These beautiful Tea 
Spoons are of solid 
nickel silver of the 
finest quality and the 
most popular pat- 
tern. 

THE OFFER. 
We will give a set 
of twelve of these 
Spoons to any Com- 
panion subscriber 
who will send us one 
new subscription 
within the next ninety 

We will also place your initial upon each 
Postage and packing ten cents extra. 


days. 
Spoon. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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RUMFORD 


The Wholesome 


Baking Powder 


Produces delicious Biscuit, Muffins, Cakes, etc., 
that can be eaten by the Dyspeptic without dis- 
comfort. 





Ask the Rumford Company, Providence, R.I., to mail you free a 
Practical Cook Book compiled by the Principal of the Boston Cooking School. 








, CLEANING - 


THERES NOTHING 
SO GOOD AS 


ERSOMS 
STIFALIAN gaa 


Unexcelled for Laundry purposes, and also 


for washing dishes, pots, pans, windows, etc. 
BUY OF IN EVERY 
YOUR GROCER. Present 10-ct. PACKAGE. 
Buy HERSOM’S BEST SOAP. A Fine Borax Soap. Per Package, 5° 
THOMAS HERSOM & COMPANY, New Bedford, Mass. 


Premiums for Sapone and Best Soap Wrappers. Send for Premium List, Free. 

















Are made from 


Eider Down Codfish Cake 


Why accept an inferior fish cake when by 
asKing for Eider Down you can always 


GET THE BEST. 


Shute & Merchant. Gloucester, Mass. 
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‘ BENSDORP’S 
C A 


Double Strength 
Delicate, Delicious, 
Delightful. 


Drink it—in Iced Chocolate. 
Cook with it—for Frostings, Etc. 


At your Grocer’s. Always in yellow-wrapped can. 
Sample sent on application. Address 


S. L. BARTLETT, Importer, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ‘ 
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The Package 


The purest and nicest Gelatine that 
Mates the Most and the Best. 
In measured envelopes — ‘‘always 
ready.”’ Delicious combinations 
with berries and small fruits. 

Get it at Your Grocer’s, 


Or send us 13 one and we will mail you a 
full-sized package of 


MINUTE 
Gelatine 


and the celebrated ““Minute Man” Cook Book 
(alone worth 10 cents). Address Dept. F, 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 
Orange, Mass. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO. 


ORANGE, MASS. 
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-Coffeena and MINUTE Jella-Crysta 
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Next Time You Eat 


some of these popular little cakes just stop and 
think how much their flavor has to do with 

ur —s for them. If poorly flavored you 
don't care for them; if flavored with 


Baker’s Extracts 


you enjoy them and want more. Why this difference? 

Because Baker’s are pure fruit extracts, not chemicals 
and water. Sometimes you must insist to get them, 
but they’re worth the trouble. 


BAKER EXTRACT 
COMPANY. 
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For Mountain and Seashore, 


The case for this Frying-Pan Clock is made of a real frying-pan, the 
outside or bottom of the pan serving as the face or dial. It is wound and 
regulated from the back, but may be set from the front. The pan itself 
is painted a dead black. It is unique, useful and ornamental, keeps good 

, time, and is artistic and attractive in appearance. 

This Frying-Pan Clock is suitable for almost any room 
in the house, although it is especially designed for dens, 
cozy corners and studios. It is equally suitable for the 

mountain and seashore home. 


The 10-inch dial, 24 inches long, with raised brass 
figures, given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and $1.10 extra. Price $2.75. 
The 6-inch dial, 15% inches long, with painted gold 
figures, given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 65 cents extra. Price $2.00- 


4 During the months of July and 

ecia @ August these clocks, when pur- 
opecial. chased, will be delivered FREE 
EEE «a any cupres office in N. E. 
When ordered as a premium, sent at receiver’s expense. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 






















“| always use Sawyer’s 
because it bleaches, 
gives a beautiful tint, 
and restores the color 
to linens, laces and 
goods that are 
worn and faded.” 

Sold in sprinkling-top bottles. 

The People’s Choice 

for pot ” Years. 

















